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FOREWORD 


Pennsylvania’s  participation  in  commemorating  the  centennial  of 
the  Civil  War  has  been  a unique  one.  While  our  Commonwealth  shares 
many  of  the  same  Civil  War  memories  with  other  states,  the  word 
Gettysburg  dominates  all  other  ties  which  link  us  with  this  most  tragic 
chapter  in  our  national  history. 

It  is  not  only  because  Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  battle  ever  to 
have  been  fought  on  American  soil— nor  that  it  was  the  turning  point 
of  the  war,  nor  the  fabled  “High  Water  Mark”  of  the  Confederacy’s 
military  effort— that  we  commemorate  it.  It  is  rather  that  out  of  the 
grim  necessity  of  burying  thousands  of  dead,  there  arose  an  eloquent 
and  enduring  expression  of  these  United  States.  Gettysburg  belongs 
not  only  to  Pennsylvania  but  to  all  America. 

It  is  not  diflBcult  to  understand  why  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
created,  not  just  a Civil  War  Centennal  Commission,  but  a Gettysburg 
Centennial  Commission,  which  would  concentrate  its  labors  on  honor- 
ing two  events  which  happened  there— the  Battle  and  Lincoln’s  im- 
mortal address.  Furthermore,  the  Legislators  were  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  precedent. 

In  1913,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  in- 
spired a dramatic  reunion  of  veterans  of  the  war.  It  was  an  occasion 
of  national  importance  when  the  men  of  the  North  and  South,  who 
had  so  bitterly  opposed  one  another,  joined  in  an  official  expression 
of  amity.  Its  significance  was  emphasized  by  the  attendance  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  who  delivered  the  major  address. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  held  another  impressive  commemoration 
which  made  possible  a final  reunion  of  remaining  living  veterans.  A 
monument  of  national  importance,  “The  Eternal  Peace  Light  Memo- 
rial,” was  erected  on  this  occasion.  We  succeeded  in  having  other 
states  join  with  us  in  contributing  monies  for  its  erection.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  assumed  responsibility  for  locating  and  bringing  to- 
gether some  two  thousand  octogenarian  and  nonagenarian  veterans  of 
the  North  and  South;  each  with  a member  of  his  family  or  a companion 
as  an  attendant.  The  then  War  Department  provided  transportation, 
housing,  feeding,  hospitalization  and  other  necessities  to  make  possi- 
ble a week-long  encampment  on  the  Battlefield  for  these  wonderful 
veterans.  This  commemoration  was  climaxed  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt’s  address  dedicating  the  “Peace  Light”  on  Independence 
Day,  1938,  before  some  300,000  visitors. 
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I was  privileged  to  serve  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  camp  estab- 
lished for  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  Commemoration  in  1938. 
Therefore,  I know  how  much  an  organization  such  as  this  One  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  Commission  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  others. 
It  is  with  sincerity  that  I extend  the  grateful  thanks  of  this  Commis- 
sion to  the  many  co-workers  who  made  the  celebration  a lasting 
memory. 

MILTON  G.  BAKER 

Lt.  General,  PARNG  ( Ret. ) 

Chairman 
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I 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PROJECT 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  decision  to  establish  a Commonwealth  Com- 
mission to  plan  and  execute  a fitting  program  to  observe  the  100th 
Anniversaries  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
Address  preceded  the  creation  of  a national  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  by  considerably  more  than  a year. 

Precedents  bearing  on  this  decision  had  been  established  in  1913 
and  1938.  The  50th  and  75th  anniversaries  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
had  been  observed  by  holding  dramatic  reunions  of  Union  and  Con- 
federate veterans  on  the  ground  where  this  bloody  conflict  had  taken 
place.  On  each  occasion,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  ad- 
dressed the  nation  from  the  battlefield.  The  reunion  in  1938  had 
aroused  deep  sentiment  because  it  would  be  the  last  time  that  these 
aging  survivors  of  our  country’s  bitterest  internal  struggle  could  meet 
together  for  a noteworthy  anniversary  of  the  battle.  The  1938  com- 
mission, recognizing  that  it  was  a moment  of  history  which  could 
never  be  recaptured,  had  accomplished  the  building  of  an  enduring 
monument— the  Eternal  Peace  Light  Memorial— on  a site  commanding 
a view  of  the  valley  where  most  of  the  fighting  had  taken  place.  Other 
states  had  joined  to  make  this  memorial  one  of  national  magnitude. 
Congress  appropriated  substantial  sums  for  travel  expenses,  housing, 
feeding  and  medical  care  for  some  two  thousand  aged  veterans;  most 
of  them  nearing  or  past  their  ninetieth  birthdays.  The  press  had  been 
particularly  cognizant  of  the  human  interest  values  attached  to  this 
most  unusual  gathering  of  doughty  old  men.  The  resources  of  the 
War  Department,  in  terms  of  manpower  and  material  to  insure  the 
gathering’s  safety  and  success,  had  been  freely  given. 

With  the  approach  of  the  100th  anniversary,  the  Commonwealth 
government  took  action.  In  1956,  the  General  Assembly  passed  a 
bill  creating  a new  commission.  On  April  20,  1956,  Governor  George 
M.  Leader  signed  the  bill.  The  act  provided  that  the  Governor 
“—appoint  nine  citizens  who  shall  constitute  a commission  . . . (to) 
consider  and  arrange  plans  for  a proper  and  fitting  recognition  and 
observance  at  Gettysburg  during  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-three  of  the  One-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address.”  The  act  further  pro- 
vided that  the  commission  report  its  “actions  and  recommendations”  to 
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the  next  General  Assembly;  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  eommission’s 
necessary  expenses;  and  saddled  it  with  a very  unwieldy  title,  namely, 
“The  One-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  Gommission.”  ^ It  didn’t  take  long  for 
the  commission  to  become  known  more  simply  as  “The  Gettysburg 
Gentennial  Gommission.” 

Some  eight  months  later,  the  Governor  implemented  this  legisla- 
tion by  asking  the  Commonwealth’s  Adjutant  General,  Major  General 
Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  Jr.  to  serve  as  Commission  Chairman.  This 
was  on  January  29,  1957.  During  the  following  spring  and  summer 
explorations  were  made  to  select  eight  other  outstanding  Pennsyl- 
vanians to  serve  with  General  Biddle.  On  October  14,  1957,  Governor 
Leader  announced  the  names  of  the  men  he  had  appointed  to  com- 
prise the  full  Commission.  They  were: 

Maj.  General  A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  Jr.,  Adjutant  General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Lt.  General  Milton  G.  Baker,  Superintendent,  Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy,  Wayne 

Mr.  J.  Mark  Good,  Postmaster,  Williamsport 

Lt.  General  Willard  S.  Paul,  President,  Gettysburg  College,  Gettys- 
burg 

Colonel  John  S.  Rice,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  in  1938,  Gettys- 
burg 

Lt.  General  Edward  J.  Stackpole,  Author,  “They  Met  at  Gettys- 
burg”, Dauphin 

Donald  M.  Swope,  Esq.,  Attorney,  Gettysburg 

Dr.  Clarence  O.  Walton,  Dean,  School  of  Administration,  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh 

Honorable  Charles  R.  Weiner,  State  Senator,  Philadelphia 

The  Commission  met  for  the  first  time  on  November  20,  1957,  to 
consider  general  ideas  for  a program  and  modes  of  procedure.  At 
this  meeting  attention  centered  on  the  observance  to  be  held  to  com- 
memorate the  Battle.  The  consensus  was  that  it  should  be  national 
in  scope  and  be  spread  over  a three-day  period,  corresponding  to 
the  dates  of  the  battle. 

^ For  full  text  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Act,  see  Appendix. 
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It  was  thought  the  program,  in  general,  should  take  the  form 
of  a pageant;  “devoted  in  its  first  stage  to  the  country’s  national  unity 
and  ideals,  and  in  its  second  stage,  to  the  country’s  interest  in  keeping 
peace  through  international  understanding”. 

Concurrently  with  what  was  taking  place  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
federal  government  had  been  taking  steps  toward  creating  a national 
commission  to  commemorate  all  four  years  of  the  Civil  War’s  cen- 
tenary. On  September  7,  1957,  a Congressional  Resolution  established 
the  “United  States  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission”.  (U.S.  Public 
Law  85-305)  The  Pennsylvania  Commission,  being  aware  that  the 
majority  of  states  and  territories  in  existence  in  1863  had  participated 
in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  having  determined  that  the  Gettys- 
burg program  should  be  national  in  scope,  decided  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  with  the  federal  government,  particularly 
with  respect  to  enlisting  participation  by  present  day  states— so  many 
of  which  had  sent  their  sons  into  battle  at  Gettysburg.  Nothing  came 
of  this  endeavor;  possibly  because  both  Commissions  were  at  too  early 
a stage  of  development.  Nevertheless,  for  the  balance  of  his  term  as 
Chairman,  General  Biddle  never  abandoned  hope  of  eflFeeting  some 
workable  liaison  with  the  other  states  through  the  machinery  of  the 
U.S.  Commission. 

General  Biddle  also  concerned  himself  deeply  with  defining  the 
responsibilities  of  the  “Gettysburg  Commission”  as  they  related  to 
Pennsylvania’s  “Historical  and  Museum  Commission”,  a long-estab- 
lished and  nermanent  agency  of  the  Commonwealth  government. 
Heightened  interest  in  the  Civil  War  had  been  generated  by  the 
approaching  centennial.  The  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
was  beginning  to  feel  this  impact  and  was  keenly  aware  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  serve  the  public’s  desire  for  more  information  about  the  war 
and  particularly  Pennsylvania’s  part  in  it.  Yet  it  did  not  have  sufficient 
funds  adequately  to  service  the  upsurge  of  inquiries  and  proffered 
“suggestions  for  observances”  that  were  beginning  to  pour  in  from  all 
sectors.  One  idea  for  resolving  the  situation  was  a proposal  to  trans- 
form the  new  Commission  into  one  of  a more  generalized  nature  con- 
cerning the  Civil  War  and  link  its  activities  officially  with  the  His- 
torical and  Museum  Commission.  ( In  other  states.  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commissions,  closely  affiliated  with  local  governmental  and 
private  historical  bodies,  were  being  set  up  under  active  encourage- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Commission.)  An  alternative  proposal  was  one 
which  would  create  a Civil  War  centennial  commission,  separate  from, 
but  parallel  to,  the  ‘Gettysburg’  commission;  the  function  of  the 
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former  body  to  be  primarily  in  the  field  of  research  and  issuance  of 
publications  concerning  Pennsylvania’s  Civil  War  role.  The  latter 
proposal  was  strongly  urged  by  Pennsylvania  members  of  an  Advisory 
Council  which  had  been  formed  by  the  United  States  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  in  1958.  The  Pennsylvanians  selected  by  the 
federal  body  to  serve  on  its  Advisory  Council  were: 

Herman  Blum,  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Blumhaven  Library 
and  Gallery— Philadelphia 

Boy  F.  Nichols,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  & Sciences, 
University  of  Pennsylvania— Philadelphia 
Henry  M.  Scharf,  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Hotel 
Gettysburg— Gettysburg 

Kermit  V.  Sloan,  Curtis  Publishing  Company— Philadelphia 
Dr.  S.  K.  Stevens,  Director,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission— Harrisburg 

The  above  group  was  instrumental  in  having  a resolution  embodying 
their  ideas  passed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Governor  David  L.  Lawrence,  who  succeeded  Governor  Leader 
on  January  20,  1959,  did  not  implement  the  resolution  by  appointing 
such  a commission.  The  end  result  was  that,  through  informal  arrange- 
ments with  Dr.  Stevens,  an  unofficial  but  nevertheless  workable  liaison 
was  established  between  the  Gettysburg  Centennial  Commission  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 

The  Gettysburg  Commission  met  for  the  last  time  under  Gen- 
eral Biddle’s  Chairmanship  on  March  29,  1961.  At  this  time  General 
Biddle  was  about  to  resign  from  all  his  posts  in  the  Commonwealth 
government  to  become  United  States  Ambassador  to  Spain— a post 
to  which  President  John  F.  Kennedy  had  appointed  him.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  federally  created  Advisory  Council  attended  this  meeting 
as  observers.  They  were  Dr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Scharf.  At  the  meeting 
emphasis  was  placed  equally  on  the  mundane  questions  of  how  the 
day-to-day  conduct  of  the  Commission’s  business  was  to  be  organized 
and  how  the  necessary  funds  could  be  obtained  for  long-range  and 
practical  planning.  It  was  strongly  advocated  that  an  executive  secre- 
tary be  engaged  so  that  the  Commission’s  policy  decisions  could  be 
promptly  and  effectively  carried  out.  A prior  inquiry  about  funds, 
addressed  to  Secretary  of  the  Budget,  David  R.  Baldwin,  had  elicited 
a reply,  part  of  which  General  Biddle  read  at  the  meeting  “.  . . accord- 
ing to  the  revenue  estimate,  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  would  mean 
having  to  take  it  out  of  some  department  budget;  the  logical  place 
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being  the  tourist  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.”  There- 
upon it  was  decided  that  Secretary  Baldwin  should  sound  out  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  William  Davlin,  about  obtaining  such  a sum. 
(There  is  no  record  of  any  immediate  action  in  this  direction.  In  any 
event  the  proposed  sum  was  not  made  available  to  the  Commission. 
However,  Secretary  Baldwin’s  suggestion  of  a tie-in  with  the  Com- 
merce Department  was  ultimately  to  bear  fruit. ) 

A summary  of  the  activities,  plans  and  general  status  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  time  General  Biddle  relinquished  the  Chairmanship 
may  be  summed  up  by  quoting  from  a letter  he  wrote  to  Governor 
Lawrence  on  March  30,  1961; 

“.  . . the  Commission  voted  unanimously  that  I submit  for  your 
approval  the  following  programs  for  the  observance  (a)  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  (b)  of  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address, 
which  the  Commission  considers  to  be  befitting  the  dignity  and 
position  of  the  Commonwealth. 

“1.  As  regards  the  1-3  July,  1963  observance  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  the  Commission  would  coordinate  a program  of  key 
events  which  took  place  during  the  three-day  period  of  the  battle. 
This  would  entail  coordinating  the  participation  by  each  state  con- 
cerned, in  commemorating  each  key  event.  The  e.xpenses  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  aforementioned  ceremonies  would  be  borne 
not  by  Pennsylvania,  but  by  the  participating  states.  Moreover,  as 
envisaged  by  our  Commission,  the  events  would  be  significant,  but 
not  elaborate  . . . 

“2.  As  regards  the  19  November,  1963  observance  of  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  Address,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Commission  petition 
the  Congress  for  the  issuance  of  a commemorative  coin  (fifty  cent 
piece)  to  be  issued  by  the  three  mints.  This  coin  would  be  sold 
by  the  Commission  to  the  public  at  such  a price  as  the  Commission 
would  estimate  to  cover  the  cost  of  a Lincoln  statue  to  be  placed 
in  the  square  of  the  town  of  Gettysburg.  The  cost  of  the  statue  is 
estimated  at  $70,000.” 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  reiterate  the  necessity  for  acquiring  the 
services  of  an  executive  secretary.  It  also  outlined  a situation  which 
had  recently  occurred  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  wherein  a Negro 
member  of  New  Jersey’s  Centennial  Commission  had  been  denied 
accommodations  at  a Charleston  hotel.  Thereupon,  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  had  refused  to  participate  in  the  National  Assembly  which 
had  been  convened  in  Charleston  by  the  U.S.  Civil  War  Centennial 
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Commission.  The  incident  had  received  widespread  newspaper  pub- 
licity and  was  threatening  to  cast  a sinister  cloud  over  the  whole 
concept  of  Civil  War  Centennial  commemorations.  As  a consequence, 
the  Pennsylvania  Commission  had  taken  action  which  General  Biddle 
went  on  to  describe,  as  follows,  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Lawrence: 
“5.  In  the  above  connection,  our  Commission  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  Resolution: 

Tn  programming  Pennsylvania’s  role  in  the  current  and  forth- 
coming Civil  War  Centennial  observances,  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 
Commission  has  emphasized  the  theme  of  unity  and  brotherhood 
—the  unity  and  brotherhood  that  grew  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
that  necessarily  entail  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 

‘Therefore,  as  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  is  concerned, 
any  action  that  would  run  counter  to  this  just  principle  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  spirit  of  our  policy  and  programming. 

‘It  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  we  insist  upon  equality  of 
opportunity  as  a condition  for  our  participation  in  any  meetings 
or  events,  in  connection  with  Civil  War  Centennial  observances’.” 

Almost  simultaneously  with  General  Biddle’s  leaving,  the  Com- 
mission’s ranks  were  further  depleted;  and  again  for  the  reason  of 
filling  an  ambassadorial  post.  Colonel  Rice  was  named  Ambassador 
to  the  Netherlands.  Consequently  he  resigned  as  a Commissioner  on 
April  6,  1961. 
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II 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Major  General  Malcolm  Hay  succeeded  General  Biddle  as  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  Gommonwealth  on  April  11,  1961.  However,  suc- 
cession as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  was  not  automatically  con- 
tingent upon  his  being  appointed  Adjutant  General.  From  April  until 
July  the  Commission  was  therefore  not  only  lacking  a Chairman,  but 
was  to  suffer  still  another  loss  with  the  resignation  of  General  Paul  on 
July  19,  1961.  On  July  6th,  Governor  Lawrence  placed  General  Hay  on 
the  Commission  and  named  him  as  Chairman.  On  the  same  day  he 
filled  the  place  left  open  by  Ambassador  Rice’s  resignation  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Honorable  E.  James  Trimarchi,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  On  August  21,  1961,  he  appointed  Henry  M.  Scharf 
of  Gettysburg  to  the  Commissionership  left  open  by  General  Paul’s 
departure. 

It  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  new  Chairman  to  re-evaluate, 
define  and  implement  the  general  plans  and  policies  that  had  been 
maturing  over  a period  of  four  and  one-half  years.  General  Hay 
called  a Commission  meeting  for  August  24,  1961,  at  Indiantown  Gap 
Milital'y  Reservation.  That  meeting  was  attended  by  the  new  Chair- 
man and  Commissioners  Baker,  Stackpole,  Scharf,  Swope  and  Trimar- 
chi. Also  present  as  observers,  on  General  Hay’s  invitation,  were  Dr. 
Stevens  (by  this  time  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  had  become,  in  effect,  a permanent  advisor  to 
the  Commission),  Mr.  James  Myers,  Superintendent  of  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park,  and  Mr.  Harold  Swenson,  a Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Commerce  Department  and  Director  of  its  Travel  Bureau.  Mr. 
Myers  immediately  offered  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  Commission  reaffirmed  its  policy  relating  to  “equal 
opportunity”,  adopted  at  its  last  meeting,  Alarch  29th.  In  order  to  fix 
policy  on  the  vexing  question  of  a “Sham  Battle”  approach,  vocifer- 
ously advocated  by  so-called  Civil  War  “buffs”,  the  Commission 
specifically  added  the  words,  “the  concept  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  would  not  be  a re-enactment  of  the  Battle”,  and 
“the  commemoration  of  the  Battle  should  be  in  the  general  form  of 
special  commemorative  events  of  a dramatic  nature  . . . culminating 
in  a special  ceremony  to  be  held  on  July  4,  1963.”  The  Chairman  was 
authorized  to  select  an  executive  secretary;  to  appoint  one  committee 
to  consider  various  forms  of  commemoration,  and  another  to  pursue 
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the  matter  of  a commemorative  fifty-cent  piece  to  be  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Treasury. 

Commissioners  Baker,  Scharf,  Stackpole  and  Swope  were  desig- 
nated for  the  first  committee  and  Commissioners  Baker  and  Weiner 
were  charged  with  following  up  on  the  commemorative  coin.  The 
latter  tackled  the  job  of  getting  Congressional  legislation,  necessary 
as  a first  step  to  the  issuance  of  the  coin.  Through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  Congressman  George  Goodling  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel 
of  Iowa,  the  legislation  was  introduced  and  hearings  were  held.  But 
the  implacable  opposition  of  the  Treasury  Department— an  opposition 
of  some  years  standing  which  had  been  reinforced  on  several  occasions 
both  by  President  Eisenhower  and  President  Truman— prevented  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Other  business  of  the  Commission  now  awaited  the 
engagement  of  an  executive  secretary.  This  was  accomplished  on 
October  8,  1961,  when  Commander  Richard  C.  D.  Hunt,  U.S.N.(Ret. ), 
was  selected  for  the  position. 

The  Commission  met  again  on  December  14,  1961,  in  Gettysburg. 
The  more  important  decisions  reached  then  were: 

( a ) A request  for  support  from  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(b)  The  Governors  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois  to  be  invited  to 
participate  fully  in  events  relating  to  the  centennial  of 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address; 

(c)  Motion  picture,  radio  and  television  rights  covering  all 
events  of  the  commemoration  to  be  reserved; 

(d)  Authorization  for  the  Chairman  to  submit  a $400,000  bud- 
get to  the  Director  of  the  Budget; 

(e)  A directive  to  set  up  a non-profit  corporation  for  con- 
venience in  handling  monies— exclusive  of  appropriations 
from  the  Commonwealth; 

(f)  A resolution  authorizing  the  creation  of  an  oflBcial  com- 
memorative medallion. 

In  line  with  the  foregoing.  General  Hay  undertook  a review 
of  the  entire  financial  status  of  the  Commission.  He  discovered  there 
had  actually  been  two  appropriations  made,  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion, by  the  General  Assembly.  Each  was  in  the  amount  of  $5,000. 
However,  one  of  these  appropriations  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  in  its 
entirety.  Of  the  other,  only  $32.95  had  been  expended.  Now,  with  the 
engagement  of  an  executive  secretary,  and  with  the  emergence  of 
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much  more  concrete  ideas  as  to  the  forms  the  programs  would  take, 
it  became  apparent  that  adequate  funds  would  have  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Commission.  The  $400,000  budget,  which  had  been 
based  on  a projection  made  by  the  John  B.  Rodgers  Company  for 
staging  the  “dramatic  elements”  of  the  program,  was  scrapped  as 
being  much  too  high  and  completely  unrealistic.  In  its  stead,  a budget 
calling  for  $100,000  was  submitted.  The  General  Assembly  appropri- 
ated this  sum  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
Gettysburg  Commemorations.  The  act  was  to  become  efifective  on 
July  1,  1962.  Governor  Lawrence  had  approved  it  on  March  7,  1962.^ 

In  due  course  the  non-profit  corporation  was  set  up  under  the 
title,  “The  Gettysburg  Centennial  Corporation”.  As  such  it  immedi- 
ately undertook  to  contract  with  the  Robbins  Company  of  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Arlington  Rare  Coin  Company  for  the  design, 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  officially  sponsored  medallion. 
Ultimately,  two  separate  medallions  were  created;  one  to  com- 
memorate the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  the  other  to  commemorate 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address.  A limited  number  of  each  was  struck 
in  pure  silver  and  an  unlimited  quantity  in  bronze— both  to  go  on  sale 
to  the  general  public.  The  two  different  designs  were  created  by 
Philip  Kraczkowski  and  came  to  be  very  much  admired. 

The  Commission  next  met  in  Gettysburg  on  May  21,  1962.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  it  was  able  to  meet  in  the  certain  knowledge  that 
adequate  monies  would  be  on  hand  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  program 
it  had  been  visualizing  but  which  could  not  really  be  detailed  until 
now,  when  there  was  positive  assurance  of  an  adequate  appropriation 
and  a date  had  been  fixed  when  it  would  be  legally  possible  to  start 
making  definite  commitments. 

The  ‘program  committee’  submitted  its  report.  The  full  Commis- 
sion reviewed  it  in  detail  and  adopted  a tentative  schedule  of  events 
for  the  dates  July  1-4,  1963,  summarized  in  the  minutes  as  follows; 

“July  1st  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  invited  to  open  the 
commemoration. 

Pennsylvania  High  School  Chorus  and  Band  presentations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Commandery  and  the  War  Library  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  will  hold  ceremonies  to  present  land  on 
the  battlefield  to  the  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park. 

The  historic  ‘Salute  of  Flags’  will  be  presented  by  the  3rd  U.  S. 
Infantry  group. 

^ For  complete  text  of  this  Act  see  Appendix. 
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BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG  COMMEMORATIVE 

MEDALLION 


( Obverse  side ) ( Reverse  side ) 


LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  COMMEMORATIVE 

MEDALLION 


( Obverse  side ) 
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FORMER  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  IS  PRESENTED  WITH  THE  FIRST 
OF  THE  OFFICIAL  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALLIONS,  STRUCK  IN  SILVER 

(L  to  R)  Richard  C.  D.  Hunt,  Commission  Chairman  Malcolm  Hay,  Commissioner  Scharf, 
Vice-Chairman  Edward  J.  Stackpole,  General  Eisenhower,  E.  T.  Richards,  Jr.  and 

Commissioner  Swope 


“July  2nd  The  official  parade  will  be  held. 

Individual  commemorations  and  rededications  will  be  held  by 
several  states  on  the  battlefield. 

'Salute  of  Flags’  will  be  presented  by  3rd  U.  S.  Infantry  group. 

“July  3rd  A symbolic  reenactment  of  Pickett’s  Charge  will  be 
staged,  using  Union  and  Confederate  Battle  Flags,  North-South 
Skirmishers,  etc. 

A demonstration  of  modern  arms  and  equipment  by  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard  and  active  Army  and  Air  units  might  be  presented 
following  the  reenactment  and  the  ‘Salute  of  Flags’  (latter  to  be 
presented  once  again  by  3rd  U.  S.  Infantry  group). 

“July  4th  Address  to  the  nation  from  Gettysburg  by  President  of 
the  United  States.  ‘Salute  of  Flags’  will  be  presented  by  3rd  U.  S. 
Infantry  group.” 

The  Commission  then  acted  to  request  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  his  authority  to  issue  a commemorative  stamp 
marking  the  centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg;  authorized  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  an  official  brochure;  and  the  Chairman 
designated  Commissioner  Stackpole  to  supervise  the  “Pickett’s 
Charge”  reenactment  and  Commissioner  Swope  to  supervise  organiza- 
tion of  the  official  parade. 

After  the  May  21st  meeting.  General  Hay  convened  the  Commis- 
sion at  regular  monthly  intervals  for  the  balance  of  the  time  he  held 
the  Chairmanship. 

At  a Commission  meeting  in  July,  1962,  Brig.  General  John  W. 
Wurts,  Mr.  H.  Durston  Saylor  and  Mr.  J.  Truman  Swing,  on  behalf 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  formally  offered  the  ideas  that  had 
been  informally  discussed  with  respect  to  the  Loyal  Legion’s  participa- 
tion in  the  Commemoration.  It  was  now  officially  proposed  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  The  War  Library 
and  Museum,  ( a separate  entity  in  the  Legion’s  organizational  struc- 
ture) make  a joint  presentation  of  two  tracts  of  land  as  donations  to 
the  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park.  It  was  furthermore  proposed 
that  the  period  of  the  Commemoration  be  used  as  the  fitting  time 
for  the  presentation  of  their  Literary  Award— an  undertaking  of  the 
War  Library  and  Museum  to  encourage  creative  writing  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  during  the  centennial  period.  The  Literary  Award  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a $5,000  prize.  Finally,  plans  were  outlined  for  a 
banquet,  sponsored  by  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  to 
be  held  in  Gettysburg  during  the  Commemoration. 
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From  this  point  forward,  the  tentative  schedule  was  rapidly  filled 
out,  and  details  began  to  be  firmed  up.  Concentration  remained  on 
the  events  for  July.  Further  meetings  were  held  with  representatives 
of  the  John  B.  Rodgers  Company.  These  led  ultimately  to  a rejection 
of  the  latter’s  proposal  to  place  the  execution  of  the  program  and  an 
elaborate  scheme  for  fund-raising  entirely  in  their  hands.  To  have 
done  so  would  have  introduced  elements  of  commercialism  which 
the  Commission  had  steadfastly  resisted. 

It  was  becoming  obvious  to  the  Commissioners,  however,  that  the 
point  was  rapidly  approaching  when  professional  assistance  would  be 
required  for  the  specialized  planning,  and  eventual  staging,  of  the 
dramatic  elements  of  the  program.  In  this  connection,  it  was  brought 
to  the  Commission’s  attention  that  a very  successful  re-creation  of 
Lincoln’s  visit  to  Gettysburg  had  been  put  on  as  a pageant  by  Adele 
Gutman  Nathan  for  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  in  1952;  the 
occasion  being  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  railroad’s  founding.  The 
Commission  considered  the  possibility  of  duplicating  the  pageant  as 
a suitable  celebration  for  the  centenary  of  Lincoln’s  Address.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  program  to  commemorate  the  Battle  had  priority,  no 
final  decision  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  Western  Maryland  pageant 
“Mr.  Lincoln  Goes  to  Gettysburg.”  Nevertheless,  it  was  recognized 
that  Mrs.  Nathan  might  be  just  the  kind  of  professional  assistance 
the  Commission  needed.  She  had  been  highly  recommended  by 
officials  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway. 

Commissioner  Stackpole  submitted  his  report  outlining  details 
for  commemorating  “Pickett’s  Charge”.  It  was  approved  and  he  was 
authorized  to  communicate  with  the  North-South  Skirmishers  Associa- 
tion to  enlist  aid  in  recruiting  personnel.  Similarly,  Commissioner 
Swope’s  report  on  the  official  parade  was  accepted.  Major  General 
Henry  K.  Fluck,  Commanding  General  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division, 
was  brought  into  the  picture  to  organize  and  direct  the  parade. 

Among  other  actions  taken,  the  Commission  established  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  The  Chairman  and  Commissioners  Stackpole 
and  Scharf  were  appointed  to  it.  The  Commission  considered,  but  in 
the  end  abandoned  for  financial  reasons  an  intriguing  idea  for  a 
LUMADRAMA  presentation  (a  “sound  and  light”  production  which 
envisioned  dramatizing  the  topography  and  events  centered  on  the 
Little  Round  Top  area  of  the  Battlefield. ) The  National  Park  Service 
had  approved  the  idea  as  a possible  permanent  installation  and  was 
working  out  technical  details  for  it  when  it  became  known  that  the 
company  oflFering  the  project  lacked  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  it 
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throLich.  The  Commission  considered  ways  of  utilizing  a poem, 
“Pickett’s  Charge”,  written  by  James  H.  Van  Alen,  a great-grandson 
of  Brig.  General  James  H.  Van  Alen,  who  served  on  General  Joseph 
Hooker’s  staff.  Eventually  it  was  agreed  that  the  poem  be  printed, 
with  illustrations,  as  part  of  the  official  program. 

On  September  14,  1962,  the  Commission  and  Mrs.  Nathan  agreed 
upon  a contract  employing  her  as  Coordinator  for  the  July  events 
and  optioning  her  services  as  Writer  and  Director  if  it  were  subse- 
quently decided  that  “Mr.  Lincoln  Goes  to  Gettysburg”  be  the  basis 
of  the  program  to  commemorate  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  in 
November. 

Another  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Commission  occurred 
about  this  time.  Governor  I.,awrence  appointed  the  Honorable  An- 
drew M.  Bradley,  Secretary  of  Property  and  Supplies,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Walton,  who  left  Pennsyl- 
vania to  accept  a position  at  Columbia  University. 

On  October  .3rd,  the  E.xecutive  Committee  met  in  Harrisburg  to 
take  up  several  suggestions  made  by  Mrs.  Nathan.  It  accepted  an 
offer,  stimulated  by  Mrs.  Nathan,  from  the  Western  Maryland  Railway 
to  rehabilitate  an  unused  portion  of  the  Gettysburg  passenger  station 
for  Commission  offices.  The  Committee  also  took  action  to  invite  the 
churches  of  Gettysburg  to  solemnize  the  forthcoming  commemoration 
in  the  individual  services  they  would  normally  be  conducting  on  Sun- 
day, June  30— the  day  before  the  official  three-day  commemorative 
period  was  to  begin. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  adopted  a plan  for  the  reenactment 
of  several  incidents  which  had  occurred  on  or  near  the  Battlefield. 
Some  of  these  were  to  be  based  on  legend— some  on  historic  fact. 
The  purpose  of  these  “Vignettes”,  as  they  would  be  called,  was  to  bring 
out  sidelights  of  human  interest.  It  was  planned  that  they  be  portrayed 
in  pantomime  by  volunteer  actors  from  the  local  citizenry.  Mrs. 
Nathan  selected  Mrs.  Roy  W.  Gifford  of  Gettysburg  to  be  in  charge 
of  them.  It  devolved  upon  her  to  select  the  incidents,  write  the 
scenarios,  and  recruit  a volunteer  director  and  the  actors  for  each 
episode.  Since  each  “Vignette”  would  last  only  a few  minutes  it 
would  be  repeated  at  ten-minute  intervals  during  the  morning  hours 
of  the  commemorative  dales. 

Other  actions  taken  at  this  session  of  the  Executive  Committee 
included: 

( a. ) Designating  the  “Civil  War  Times  Illustrated”  as  the  official 
souvenir  program  for  the  July  ceremonies.  This  action  resulted 
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from  the  knowledge  that  the  magazine  would  devote  its 
July  1963  issue  exclusively  to  Gettysburg.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  magazine  would  provide,  without  charge,  a 16-page  insert 
covering  the  events  of  the  centennial  for  free  distribution  to 
the  audiences. 

(b.)  The  executive  secretary  was  given  a directive  to  invite  those 
States  having  monuments  on  the  Battlefield  to  hold  rededication 
services  during  the  period  between  the  first  and  third  of  July, 
(c. ) Upon  hearing  a report  from  Commissioner  Stackpole,  it  was 
voted  that  a suitable  medal  and  certificate  be  issued  each 
volunteer  participant  in  the  “Pickett’s  Charge”  symbolic  re- 
enactment. Commissioner  Stackpole’s  report  made  it  clear 
that  the  North-South  Skirmishers’  Association  was  somewhat 
hesitant  about  assuming  responsibility  for  recruiting  the  neces- 
sary volunteers.  However,  Major  Chester  S.  Shriver,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  The  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  Donald  A.  Ramsay,  General-in-Chief  of  The  Con- 
federate High  Command,  accepted  responsibility  for  recruit- 
ing the  men  and  outlining  to  the  memberships  of  their 
respective  organizations  the  conditions  under  which  volunteer 
participation  would  be  welcome.  For  example,  each  unit  was 
to  provide  its  own  uniforms,  equipment,  and  transportation. 
The  Commission’s  responsibility  would  be  limited  to  providing 
food  and  shelter  to  those  actually  participating  in  the  “Parade” 
and  “Pickett’s  Charge”.  There  were  also  other  necessary 
regulations  covering  the  maintenance  of  the  camps,  health, 
discipline,  and  the  use  of  firearms. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  again  in  Harrisburg  on  October 
31,  1962,  to  take  up  matters  that  Mrs.  Nathan  felt  needed  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  the  Commission.  The  major  items  acted  on  were:  (a) 
adoption  of  a detailed  budget,'*  for  submission  to  the  Budget  Secretary 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  order  to  authorize  and  en- 
cumber monies  for  specifically  designated  expenditures  within  the 
$100,000  appropriation,  and,  (b)  termination  of  the  services  of  Com- 
mander Hunt  as  executive  secretary  and  replacement  of  him  by 
Louis  M.  Simon  of  Freeport,  New  York. 

On  November  20th,  the  Commission  approved  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Commission  meeting  on  this  date 


® See  Appendix  for  details  of  this  budget. 
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was  attended  by  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Nathan,  General  Fluck  and  Mrs.  Lee 
Bowler  of  the  Postmaster  General’s  Office.  The  Postmaster  General 
had  approved  issuance  of  a commemorative  stamp.  A competition 
had  been  held  for  the  design  of  it  and  now  the  Commission,  together 
with  Mrs.  Bowler,  determined  on  various  facets  of  a program  for 
dedicating  the  stamp.  It  was  envisioned  that  this  ceremony  would  be 
incorporated  into  the  program  already  scheduled  for  July  1st,  since 
that  date  would  also  be  the  first  day  of  issue  of  the  stamp.  Further 
details  on  the  parade  were  decided  as  a result  of  recommendations 
made  by  General  Fluck,  Mrs.  Nathan  and  Commissioner  Swope. 
There  having  been  no  reply  from  President  Kennedy  to  the  Commis- 
sion’s letter  inviting  him  to  address  the  nation  from  Gettysburg  on 
July  4th,  various  ideas  were  discussed  as  to  how  a favorable  response 
might  possibly  be  elicited.  Also  the  Chairman  was  asked  to  write  a 
letter  to  General  Eisenhower,  formally  inviting  him  to  participate  in 
the  anniversary  program,  preferably  in  the  capacity  of  reviewing 
officer  of  the  parade  scheduled  for  July  2nd.  This  meeting  preceded 
a dinner  which  was  tendered  the  Commission  at  Hotel  Gettysburg 
by  a representative  group  of  Gettysburg’s  civic  and  business  organiza- 
tions. The  dinner  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  Commission  to 
announce  the  plan  for  the  July  program  and  to  invite  the  co-operation 
of  local  groups.  On  this  occasion  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  William 
G.  Weaver,  disclosed  that  General  Eisenhower  would  be  the  chief 
speaker  at  the  Memorial  Ceremony,  traditionally  held  on  the  eve  of 
the  Battle’s  anniversary  by  the  Gettysburg  Fire  Department. 

In  December  the  membership  of  the  Commission  was  depleted 
through  the  death  of  J.  Mark  Good,  of  Williamsport. 

In  November,  1962,  William  W.  Scranton  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  take  office  on  January  15,  1963.  Inasmuch 
as  his  election  also  meant  a complete  change  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Commonwealth  government,  it  could  be  anticipated  that  since 
three  commissioners  were  members  of  the  outgoing  cabinet,  and  with 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Good,  the  composition  of 
the  Commission  might  be  considerably  altered  when  the  new  adminis- 
tration took  office.  In  addition,  changes  could  be  looked  forward  to 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Budget  Secretary’s  Office, 
and  other  agencies  through  which  the  Commission  must  work.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  impending  changes,  together  with  the  advent  of 
the  Christmas  holidays,  the  pace  was  slowed  down  for  several  weeks. 
However,  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Commission  each  met 
once  during  this  period.  The  National  Park  Service  had  conceived 
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an  idea  for  replacing  the  “sound  and  light”  project  and  wished  to 
co-ordinate  its  new  plan  with  those  of  the  Commission.  This  new  idea 
was  for  the  construction,  by  the  National  Park  Service,  of  a small 
amphitheatre  on  the  battlefield— to  be  equipped  with  a stage  and 
screen  for  the  projection  of  documentary  films  dealing  with  the  Battle 
and  for  campfire-type  programs  to  provide  night-time  attractions  for 
visitors  to  the  battlefield.  This  idea  was  readily  accepted  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

Other  matters  occupying  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  were 
the  search  for  a person  to  handle  public  relations  and  consideration 
of  an  offer  from  the  Pennsylvania  Wing  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  volunteering 
to  provide  complete  medical  support  for  all  operations  between  June 
30  and  July  5,  1963.  Early  in  January,  1963,  George  Kabusk  was 
engaged  by  the  Commission  as  News  Director,  to  issue  news  releases 
under  the  direction  of  the  executive  secretary.  It  was  also  during  this 
period  that  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  and  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  to  have  the  historic 
engine,  “The  General”,  brought  to  Gettysburg  for  display  during  the 
commemoration.  The  executive  secretary  established  a working  liaison 
with  appropriate  counterparts  in  the  Department  of  Defense  to  make 
detailed  arrangements  for  the  appearance  of  the  Third  U.  S.  Infantry, 
outstanding  band  units  from  each  of  the  Armed  Services  and  various 
Defense  Department  exhibits,  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
committed  for  the  centennial  by  reason  of  efforts  previously  made  by 
General  Baker. 

By  February  4th,  1963,  Governor  Scranton  had  completed  his 
anticipated  reorganization  of  the  Commission.  Its  new  composition 
was  as  follows: 

Lt.  General  Milton  G.  Baker,  Chairman 

Lt.  General  Edward  J.  Stackpole,  Vice  Chairman 

Honorable  James  S.  Berger,  (Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate) 

Major  General  Malcolm  Hay 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Scharf 
Donald  M.  Swope,  Esq. 

Honorable  John  K.  Tabor,  (Secretary  of  Commerce) 

Honorable  Charles  R.  Weiner,  (Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate) 
Major  General  Thomas  R.  White,  (Adjutant  General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ) 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  constituted  Commission  was  held  in 
Harrisburg  on  February  4,  1963.  In  the  absence  of  General  Baker, 
Vice-Chairman  Stackpole  presided.  The  primary  business  of  this 
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meeting  was  to  acquaint  the  new  commissioners  with  the  status  of 
the  Commission’s  affairs  and  to  review  the  financial  picture  in  the 
light  of  a newly  developed  budget  which  Mrs.  Nathan  had  been  work- 
ing on  with  the  executive  secretary  and  which  the  latter  had  gone 
over  with  the  out-going  Chairman.  The  previous  budget  had  detailed 
only  those  expenditures  called  for  in  connection  with  the  Battle’s 
commemoration.  These  anticipated  costs  had  taken  up  $65,500.00  of 
the  available  $100,000.00  appropriation.  Mrs.  Nathan  had  gathered 
together  the  figures  on  the  amount  spent  by  the  Western  Maryland 
Railway  in  1952.  She  then  became  concerned  because  she  realized 
the  unencumbered  balance  of  $34,500.00  could  not  possibly  finance  a 
pageant  of  the  proportion  of  “Mr.  Lincoln  Goes  to  Gettysburg.” 
Indeed,  it  had  become  very  doubtful  whether  the  two  existing  appro- 
priations (the  initial  $5,000  plus  the  $100,000)  would  even  cover  the 
July  events.  Unanticipated  costs  for  housing  and  feeding  National 
Guardsmen,  and  other  costs  projected  by  the  State  Police  and  the 
Highways  Department,  if  required  to  be  met  out  of  Commission  funds, 
would  exceed  the  available  total.  Therefore,  if  a pageant  such  as  Mrs. 
Nathan’s  were  to  be  seriously  considered,  new  funds  in  substantial 
amounts  would  have  to  be  sought  from  the  legislature.  During  the 
meeting  a very  general  discussion  of  the  financing  was  conducted;  it 
being  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  new  administration  was  com- 
mitted to  an  ‘austerity  program’.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Chair  ap- 
pointed a fiscal  committee.  Commissioners  Tabor,  White,  Berger  and 
Weiner  were  initially  appointed.  Mr.  Scharf  was  subsequently  added 
when  it  was  realized  that  all  appointees,  except  Senator  Weiner,  were 
new  commissioners.  And  all  of  them  were  entering  into  new  duties 
in  connection  with  their  official  positions  in  the  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment. 

The  executive  secretary  was  directed  to  meet  with  the  fiscal 
committee  for  a careful  scrutiny  of  the  new  budget. 

The  fiscal  committee  met  on  February  15th  in  Secretary  Tabor’s 
office.  It  was  determined  that  whatever  budget  was  to  be  considered, 
it  should  encompass  only  the  requirements  for  commemorating  the 
“Battle  of  Gettysburg”.  Then  and  there,  every  effort  was  made  to  cut 
the  figure  to  come  within  the  $105,000.00  already  appropriated  and 
thereby  obviate  any  request  by  the  new  administration  for  additional 
funds  from  the  General  Assembly.  Nevertheless,  even  after  the  most 
scrupulous  examination  of  every  item,  the  fiscal  committee  could  not 
reduce  the  total  for  all  expenses  of  the  Commission,  from  its  inception 
in  1956  through  July  15,  1963,  below  an  amount  of  $126,635.00.  This 
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meant  that  a minimum  of  $21,635.00  had  to  be  somehow  obtained. 
Although  every  effort  was  made  to  get  a contribution  from  the  federal 
government,  on  the  basis  that  the  commemoration  was  to  be  national 
in  scope  and  because  of  the  precedent  in  1938  when  upwards  of 
$1,000,000.00  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress,  the  Commission  was 
unable  to  procure  financial  assistance  from  Washington. 

The  first  full  Commission  meeting  called  by  the  new  Chairman, 
General  Baker,  took  place  on  March  8,  1963,  in  the  office  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General  at  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation.  All  commis- 
sioners, with  the  exception  of  Senators  Berger  and  Weiner,  were  able 
to  be  present.  Staff  members,  Adele  Nathan,  Louis  Simon  and  George 
Kabusk  were  also  there  as  were  Dr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Sam  Sollenberger 
(Gettysburg  National  Military  Park);  the  latter  two  as  advisors. 
Detailed  reports  on  programs  and  arrangements  were  given  and 
approved.  But  once  again  the  matter  of  the  budget  and  the  question 
of  actual  control  and  authorization  for  specific  expenditures  presented 
knotty  problems.  The  time  had  arrived  when  certain  contracts  and 
commitments  had  to  be  entered  into.  It  was,  therefore,  moved, 
seconded,  and  carried  that  “The  budget  be  referred  to  a sub-committee 
of  Commissioners  Stackpole  and  Tabor,  with  full  power  to  finally 
authorize  the  budget.  . . .” 

Although  questions  as  to  whether  certain  expenditures  anticipated 
by  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs,  the  State  Police  and  the  High- 
ways Department,  would  be  paid  out  of  departmental  funds  or  be 
absorbed  by  the  Commission  remained  unsettled,  there  was  no  slacken- 
ing of  pace  with  which  those  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment cooperated  in  tackling  their  respective  assignments.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Affairs  was  to  bear  responsibility  for  furnishing  tenting 
and  mess  facilities  for  some  one  thousand  members  of  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans,  The  Confederate  High  Command  and  other  organizations 
which  had  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  symbolic  reenactment  of 
“Pickett’s  Charge”.  The  State  Police  and  the  Highways  Department 
were  to  join  forces  in  arranging  for  the  temporary  re-routing  of  thru 
traffic  to  minimize  anticipated  traffic  jams.  Together  with  the  local 
police  of  Gettysburg  and  the  National  Park  Service  they  would  survey 
the  entire  area  to  spot  suitable  places  for  convenient  free  parking  for 
the  public.  The  State  Police  were  to  evaluate  their  requirements  for 
extra  men  to  handle  traffic,  crowd  control,  special  protection  for  the 
highly  placed  officials  of  federal  and  state  governments  who  were 
expected  to  attend,  and  they  were  to  lay  plans  for  an  effective  com- 
munications system. 
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Meanwhile,  in  Gettysburg,  steps  were  being  taken  to  recruit 
volunteers  to  assist  in  a wide  variety  of  tasks.  Information  Centers 
were  to  be  set  up  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  A central  clearing  house 
for  visitor  accommodations  had  to  be  organized  and  manned.  Es- 
sential activities  such  as  “ushering”,  “program  distribution”,  “tempo- 
rary expansion  of  sanitary  facilities”,  “first  aid  and  medical  assistance” 
all  had  to  be  manned  by  qualified  volunteer  personnel.  Accordingly,  a 
Coordinating  Committee  was  set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Clayton  Jester  who  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Adams  County  Civil  War 
Centennial  Committee.  The  Coordinating  Committee  was  specifically 
charged  with  the  recruitment  and  training  of  all  local  volunteers  and 
it  accepted  responsibility  for  obtaining  cooperation  from  any  local 
institutions,  business  firms  or  groups,  as  needs  might  arise.  Major 
organizations  such  as  The  American  Red  Cross,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
of  America,  The  Pennsylvania  Motor  Federation— AAA,  The  Gettys- 
burg Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Gettysburg  Travel  Council,  The  Gettysburg  Ministerium  and  The 
Board  of  Education,  were  directly  represented  on  this  Coordinating 
Committee.^ 

From  responses  to  letters  sent  out  by  Governor  Scranton,  it  was  by 
now  ascertained  that  the  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  J.  Edward  Day, 
would  be  present  on  July  1st  to  dedicate  the  first  day’s  issue  of  the 
commemorative  stamp  and  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  would  be  on  hand  to  aecept  the  gifts  of 
parcels  of  land  as  additions  to  the  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park. 
Donations  of  land  were  being  made  by  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield 
Preservation  Association  as  well  as  by  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Governor  had  invited  the 
Governors  of  twenty-seven  other  states,  whose  sons  had  fought  at 
Gettysburg,  to  gather  at  the  Peace  Light  on  July  1st  in  a joint  tribute 
to  those  valiant  men.  Those  intending  to  be  present  personally  were: 
Hon.  Elbert  N.  Carvel,  Delaware 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee,  Rhode  Island 
Hon.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  New  Jersey 
Hon.  Endicott  Peabody,  Massachussetts 
Hon.  Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  Minnesota 
Hon.  Donald  Russell,  South  Carolina 
Hon.  Terry  Sanford,  North  Carolina 

* A full  list  of  volunteers  is  contained  in  the  Appendix. 
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Hon.  J.  Millard  Tawes,  Maryland 
Hon.  George  Wallace,  Alabama 

Ohio  was  sending  its  Lieutenant  Governor,  John  W.  Brown.  Other 
Governors  had  arranged  to  be  represented  by  officials  of  their  re- 
spective states.  In  addition,  color  was  to  be  lent  to  the  occasion  by  the 
presence  of  the  great-grandson  of  General  Lee,  Robert  E.  Lee,  IV,  and 
the  great-grandson  of  Major  General  Meade,  George  Gordon 
Meade,  HI. 

The  question  of  whether  President  Kennedy  would  come  to 
Gettysburg  on  July  4th  hung  in  the  balance  for  a very  long  time.  He 
was  scheduled  for  official  visits  to  England  and  West  Germany  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  early  July.  But  the  dates  had  not  been  set  ex- 
actly, and  the  schedule  for  the  trip  was  being  kept  flexible,  so  that  in 
the  event  that  General  de  Gaulle  should  invite  him  to  France,  he 
would  be  in  a position  to  accept.  Finally,  on  April  26th,  1963,  a 
letter  from  the  White  House  contained  the  disappointing  news  that 
“the  fact  that  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  commemoration  comes  shortly 
after  he  will  have  returned  from  his  trip  to  Europe  the  President 
feels  he  just  cannot  promise  to  participate  in  this  observance.”  In 
view  of  this,  the  Gommission  decided  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
commemoration  to  the  three  days  covered  by  the  Battle. 

The  last  business  meeting  of  the  Gommission,  prior  to  the  ob- 
servance, was  held  April  22nd,  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel  in  Harrisburg. 
Besides  the  Gommission  and  staff  members  who  were  present,  this 
meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  agencies  of  the  Gom- 
monwealth  and  the  federal  government  who  were  materially  involved 
in  the  planning.  General  Baker  presided.  He  devoted  the  meeting  to 
a careful  review  of  major  facets  of  the  program  and  to  the  end  of 
achieving  the  most  perfect  possible  efficiency  in  operation.  The 
planning  phase  was  now  over.  From  here  on  out  the  emphasis  was  to 
be  on  skillful  execution  of  the  plans. 
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Ill 

NARRATIVE  OF  EVENTS 

As  preludes  to  the  observanees  to  be  held  on  the  actual  anniver- 
sary dates  of  the  Battle,  several  events  took  place  on  Sunday,  June  30th. 
In  the  morning,  at  most  of  Gettysburg’s  churches,  special  memorial 
services  were  held  and  sermons  were  devoted  to  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  commemoration.  In  the  late  afternoon.  General  Baker  gave  a 
dinner  at  Hotel  Gettysburg  for  the  Gommissioners  and  their  wives. 
Following  this,  Robert  E.  Lee,  IV,  and  George  Gordon  Meade,  III, 
were  presented  to  the  Gommission.  The  entire  group  then  repaired 
to  the  Gettysburg  High  School  where  Mayor  Weaver,  as  Special 
Events  Ghairman  for  the  Gettysburg  Fire  Department,  had  arranged 
a reception  for  distinguished  visitors  to  meet  General  and  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower. This  was  in  advance  of  the  Memorial  Service  on  the  High 
School  Athletic  Field,  at  which  General  Eisenhower  was  the  speaker. 
During  the  course  of  the  reception.  General  Eisenhower  presented 
official  commemoration  medallions  encased  in  Incite  to  the  two  direct 
descendents  of  the  opposing  generals,  Meade  and  Lee.  Out  on  the 
Athletic  Field  a crowd  of  appro.ximately  7,500  gathered  for  a tradi- 
tional Memorial  Service,  sponsored  by  the  Gettysburg  Fire  Depart- 
ment on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  anniversary.  The  central  theme  of  the 
General’s  address  was  to  urge  Americans  to  a greater  spirit  of  self- 
reliance;  to  shun  “glittering  government  pledges  to  relieve  us  of 
sometimes  burdensome  responsibilities  for  self,  family  and  commu- 
nity . . .”  He  pleaded  that  we  “rededicate  ourselves  to  liberty,  duty 
and  democracy.”  Immediately  thereafter.  General  and  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower left  for  Harrisburg  to  board  a train  for  Golorado  where  they 
were  to  spend  their  summer  vacation.  Gettysburg’s  ‘first  citizen’  had 
postponed  the  start  of  his  vacation  in  order  to  be  present  at  this  first 
public  ceremony  of  the  centennial.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
evening’s  observance  was  given  over  to  a concert  by  the  Army  Band, 
sent  up  from  Ft.  Meade,  Maryland,  for  the  occasion. 

July  1st  dawned  hot  and  sultry.  Throngs  of  people  who  had  been 
crowding  into  Gettysburg  on  the  preceding  several  days  could  now 
circulate  through  the  town  and  battlefield  to  view  the  “Vignettes  of 
History”,  which  were  performed  at  frequent  intervals  between  9:00 
a.m.  and  12:00  noon.  Routings  had  been  arranged  to  allow  a com- 
fortable flow  of  traffic  on  well-marked  roadways.®  Groups  of  visitors 

^ Program  of  “Vignettes”,  reproduced  in  Appendix,  shows  routings  and  gives 
brief  account  of  each  “Vignette”. 
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July  1-3, 
1963 


A LIFE  SAVED  BY  A GENTLEMAN 

Union  General  Francis  Barlow,  left  wounded  and  possibly  dying,  is  discovered 
by  Confederate  General  John  B.  Gordon.  A message  is  sent  under  flag  of  truce 
to  Mrs.  Gordon,  who  reaches  her  husband’s  side  in  time  to  nurse  him  back  to 
health. 

( Photo  by  Stouch ) 


HOUR  OF  DECISION 

Union  Commanders  at  General  Meade’s  Headquarters. 


THE 

“VIGNETTES” 


( Photo  by  Stouch ) 


A VALIANT  GENERAL  . . . 

A NOBLE  MAN 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  confers  with  Gen- 
eral James  Longstreet  on  plans  for  third 
day  attack.  Longstreet  believes  assault 
will  not  succeed,  but  is  overruled  by  Lee. 

( Photo  by  Stouch ) 
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SHARPSHOOTERS  ROOST 


BROTHER  CAPTURES  BROTHER 
(Photo  by  Stouch) 


JOHN  BURNS,  CITIZEN  WARRIOR 

A.  12  year-old  Gettysburg  cobbler  joins  the 
Union  forces  despite  concern  of  neighbors. 
( In  the  background  is  “The  General”  on  a 
siding  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway. ) 

( Photo  by  Stouch ) 

FRIENDLY  ENEMIES 

Thirsty  and  wounded  of  both  armies 
gathered  at  Spangler’s  Spring  after  each 
day’s  battle,  sharing  the  common  supply  of 
water. 

( Photo  by  Stouch ) 


Devil’s  Den,  a position  won  and  lost  many 
times  by  both  sides. 

( Photo  by  Stouch ) 


could  witness  these  ‘animated  bits  of  history’  as  they  toured  the  town 
and  visited  scenes  where  the  fighting  had  taken  place  a century  before; 
places  now  so  well  defined  by  multitudes  of  markers  and  monuments 
in  bronze  and  stone. 

The  major  ceremony  for  the  day  took  place  at  the  Eternal  Light 
Peace  Memorial.  Leading  up  to  this,  at  the  Hotel  Gettysburg  Gov- 
ernor Scranton  and  Mrs.  Scranton  received  the  governors  of  other 
states  and  federal  officials  who  had  arrived  to  take  part  in  the  Peace 
Light  ceremony.  Following  this  small,  informal  reception,  the  Gov- 
ernor gave  an  official  luncheon  for  234  guests  of  the  Gommonwealth. 
These  included  the  aforesaid  visiting  governors,  federal  and  state 
officials,  the  personal  representatives  of  governors  unable  to  attend, 
members  of  Civil  War  Centennial  Commissions  from  27  states,  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  the  Cabinet,  officers  of  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  officials  of  Adams  County  and  the 
Borough  of  Gettysburg,  and  members  of  the  Commission.  After 
luncheon,  everyone,  except  those  who  had  specific  functions  in  the 
Peace  Light  exercises,  left  to  join  the  audience  that  had  been  gathering 
since  1:00  p.m.  at  the  monument,  near  the  scene  of  the  first  day’s 
battle. 

By  noontime  the  sun  was  bright  and  the  temperature  insufferably 
hot.  By  half-past  one  an  audience  of  perhaps  forty-five  hundred  sat 
sweltering  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peace  Light— some  of  them  con- 
siderably removed  from  it,  to  take  advantage  of  bits  of  shade  offered 
by  a few  trees  which  dot  the  fields  sparsely  to  the  south,  east  and  west 
of  the  shaft  itself.  These  dedicated  folk  were  entertained,  as  they 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  dignitaries,  by  the  Band  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Headquarters  Command  and  were  kept  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  events  by  Ben  Grauer,  who  had  been  engaged  as  Commentator 
for  these  first  Day  observances. 

Precisely  at  2:00  p.m..  Governor  Scranton,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Commissioners  and  others  who  would  make  addresses, 
marched  between  the  ranks  of  a company  of  the  141st  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  ( commanded  by  Colonel  Ray  Ward ) designated  as  the 
Governor’s  Honor  Guard,  to  take  their  places  on  the  speakers’  plat- 
form directly  in  front  of  the  tall  stone  shaft  that  is  topped  by  the 
everburning  flame.  Simultaneously,  the  governors  of  the  other  states, 
or  their  representatives,  drew  up  at  the  rear  of  the  audience.  As  each 
one  alighted,  he  was  greeted  by  a standard-bearer,  carrying  the  flag 
of  his  state,  and  by  a Girl  Scout  hearing  a memorial  wreath.  Then, 
in  solemn  procession,  preceded  by  his  assigned  flag-bearer  and  Scout, 
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PEACE  LIGHT  CEREMONY 
July  1,  1963 


(L  to  R)  Jack  Warren  Cooke  (Va. );  Gov.  Donald  Russell  (S.C.);  Gov.  Endicott  Peabody 
(Mass.);  Mr.  Stanley  R.  Smith  (Ga.);  Gov.  Elbert  Carvel  (Del.);  Mr.  Roy  Gjertson;  Mr. 
Keleher;  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Kealy;  Rev.  Lena  Parr;  Mr.  Robert  Hoffsommer;  Postmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day;  Gov.  William  Scranton  (Pa.);  Lt.  Gen.  Milton  G.  Baker;  Mr.  William  Buchanon 
Gold;  Mr.  Brooke  Lessig;  Mr.  H.  Durston  Saylor;  Professor  Fisher;  Gov.  Richard  Hughes  (N.J.); 
Mr.  Louis  Goldstein  (Md.);  Dr.  Duane  Squires  (N.H. );  Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag  (Minn.);  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  Stevenson  (N.Y. );  Gov.  John  Chafee  (R.I.). 


each  governor  walked  down  the  aisles  between  the  audience,  placed 
a memorial  wreath  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  and  proceeded  to 
his  designated  spot  on  the  platform  beside  Governor  Scranton,  General 
Baker  and  the  other  officials  who  had  entered  a few  moments  before. 
The  standard-bearers  marched  to  the  rear  of  the  platform,  where  they 
put  their  flags  in  racks  aligned  across  the  back  of  the  monument;  the 
massed  flags  thus  forming  a colorful  background.  Massed  trumpeters 
and  drummers  from  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy  signaled  the  open- 
ing of  the  ceremony  which  progressed  according  to  the  following 
sequence: 

Invocation  The  Reverend  Lena  Parr,  Pastor 

A.M.E.  Zion  Ghurch,  Gettysburg 

Welcoming  Address  ®Lt.  General  Milton  G.  Baker,  Presiding 

Dedication  of  Gettysburg 

Stamp  ^Postmaster  General  f.  Edward  J.  Day 

Musical  Interlude  Army  Air  Force  Band 

Battlefield  Deed  Presenta-  Gol.  Wm.  Buchanan  Gold,  Gomman- 
tions  der,  Pennsylvania  Gommandery,  Mili- 

tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States® 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Hofsommer,  Gettysburg 
Battlefield  Preservation  Association® 

Acceptance  The  Hon.  John  A.  Garver,  Jr.,  Asst. 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior® 

Literary  Award  Gol.  Brooke  M.  Lessig,  President,  War 

Library  & Museum,  M.O.L.L. 

Recipient  Dr.  LeRoy  Fisher,  Oklahoma  State 

University 

Ghoral  Interlude  Soldier’s  Ghorus,  U.S.  Army  Field  Band 

Reading  from  the  Scripture  Joseph  P.  Kealy,  Pastor  of  St.  Francis 

Xavier  Gatholic  Ghurch,  Gettysburg 

Address  Hon.  William  W.  Scranton,  Governor 

of  Pennsylvania® 

Torch  Geremony Governor  Scranton  and  Boy  & Girl 

Scouts 

Benediction  Dr.  Donald  Heiges,  President,  Luther- 

an Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg 

The  National  Anthem  J 

Recessional  > The  Air  Force  Band 


The  texts  of  these  addresses  and  lists  of  participants  are  contained  under 
Note  6 in  the  Appendix. 
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July  1,  1963 
AT  THE 
PEACE  LIGHT 


Governor  Scranton  and  General 
Baker  pass  through  honor  guard 
formed  by  141st  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  on  the  way  to  the 
Peace  Light  Ceremonies. 


Governor  Scranton  speaks  from 
the  rostrum  in  front  of  the 
monument. 


Col.  Wm.  Gold,  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  pre- 
pares to  speak.  L to  R,  in 
background;  Robt.  D.  Hoffsom- 
mer.  Governor  Scranton  and 
Asst.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Carver. 


Musical  salute  to  the  Governor  by  the  trumpeters  of 
Valley  Forge  Mihtary  Academy.  To  Governor’s  right 
is  Gen.  Baker.  Seated  at  extreme  left  is  Robert 
Hoffsommer;  next  to  him  is  Postmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day. 


As  a symbol.  Governor  Scranton 
hands  Scouts  the  torch  lighted 
from  the  Peace  Light  ever- 
burning flame. 


The  ‘torch  ceremony’  was  a very  simple,  but  impressive  ceremony 
wherein  Governor  Scranton  lighted  a torch  from  the  flame  of  the 
Eternal  Peace  Light  and  symbolically  handed  on  this  ‘heritage  of 
peace’  to  the  oncoming  generation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies,  a considerable  portion  of 
the  audience  went  to  the  site  of  the  North  Carolina  monument  where, 
at  4:30  P.M.  Governor  Terry  Sanford  rededicated  his  state’s  monu- 
ment. Other  governors  present  were  William  W.  Scranton  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Richard  J.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  Donald  Russell  of  South 
Carolina,  Karl  F.  Rolvaag  of  Minnesota,  and  Endicott  Peabody  of 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Donald  Heiges,  President  of  the  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Gettysburg,  offered  both  the  invocation  and  bene- 
diction. State  Senator  Hector  MacLean  of  North  Carolina  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address.  One  hour  later.  Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes 
honored  the  dead  of  New  Jersey  in  a similar  way  at  the  New  Jersey 
state  monument.  The  Governor’s  address  was  part  of  a ninety-minute 
program  which  opened  with  an  invocation  by  the  Reverend  Samuel 
C.  Carpenter,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Madison,  N.J.  Mr. 
Donald  Flamm,  Chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Centennial  Commission, 
unveiled  a concrete  bench,  erected  as  a permanent  addition  at  the 
site  of  the  monument.  The  bench  was  accepted  for  the  National  Park 
Service  by  Superintendent  Kitteridge  A.  Wing.  Honored  guests  in 
attendance  were  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  Massachusetts’  Governor  Endicott  Peabody.  Following 
the  address.  Governor  Hughes  was  joined  by  Major  General  James  F. 
Cantwell,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  New  Jersey  Defense  Department,  and 
President  of  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States,  in 
laying  a wreath  at  the  monument.  The  day’s  activities  were  concluded 
at  the  Hotel  Gettysburg  with  a reception,  given  in  the  late  afternoon 
by  the  delegation  from  North  Carolina,  and  one  given  on  July  2nd  by 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  and  his  official  party.  The  final  event 
of  the  day  was  the  reception  and  formal  dinner  given  by  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  attended  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Scranton, 
the  members  of  the  Gettysburg  Commission  and  many  notable  visitors. 

On  July  2nd,  the  extreme  heat  continued  to  prevail.  The  day  was 
even  more  uncomfortable— if  anything  could  be— than  the  day  before 
because  the  humidity  had  become  more  oppressive.  At  10:00  A.M. 
the  schedule  called  for  the  rededication  of  the  Virginia  state  monu- 
ment. Mr.  John  Warren  Cooke,  Chairman  of  Virginia’s  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission,  conducted  the  services  in  the  presence  of  a 
sizeable  audience  which  included  several  of  the  visiting  governors. 
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July  2,  1963 
THE  PAGEANT-PARADE 


The  parade  seen  from  the  roof  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Post  Office  Building. 


North  Carolina  Sixth  Regiment  passes  re- 
viewing stand.  Confederate  cannon  roars! 


Reviewing  stand  in  front  of  Gettysburg  Post 
Office. 


Clay  Early,  great-grandnephew  of  Con- 
federate Gen.  Clay  Early  rides  in  parade  in 
a jeep. 


National  Guardsman  demonstrates  a field 
shower  in  float  entered  by  the  28th  Infantry 
Division,  PARNG. 


The  Virginia  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a rather  impromptu  rededi- 
cation of  the  Alabama  monument.  Originally  scheduled  for  5:30  in 
the  afternoon,  Alabama’s  governor,  George  C.  Wallace,  at  a late  hour 
on  July  1st,  had  decided  that  the  afternoon  hour  was  too  late.  Accord- 
ingly, the  change  in  time  was  made— but  apparently  all  concerned 
could  not  be  notified  sufficiently  early  for  the  event  to  materialize  in 
just  the  way  it  had  been  previously  planned. 

As  it  neared  1:00  P.M.,  the  time  when  the  pageant-parade  was 
to  start,  the  parade  route  was  crowded  with  spectators.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  35,000  to  40,000  people  lined  the  hot,  sun-drenched  streets. 
At  approximately  twenty  minutes  to  one,  thick,  heavy,  rain  clouds 
suddenly  darkened  the  entire  scene.  By  ten  minutes  to  one,  the  crowds, 
almost  to  a man,  disappeared  while  the  heavens  opened  and,  for  the 
next  several  minutes,  poured  avalanches  of  water  onto  the  emptied 
streets.  Then,  as  quickly  as  it  had  begun,  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
sun  shone  again  with  all  its  former  intensity.  It  was  only  a matter 
of  minutes  before  the  streets  were  completely  dry  and,  of  course,  re- 
filled with  the  crowds  of  spectators  along  the  mile  and  one-half  parade 
route.  While  the  combination  of  the  rain  and  humidity  soaked  the 
clothing  of  marchers  and  spectators  alike,  it  seems  not  to  have  damp- 
ened their  spirits. 

The  parade  was  organized  in  two  divisions.  The  first  comprised 
units  representing  historical  groups.  They  wore  uniforms  and  carried 
equipment  of  the  Civil  War  period.  The  second  division  contained 
modern  military  units,  including  a rifle  company  of  the  3rd  U.S.  In- 
fantry Regiment  (The  Old  Guard— stationed  at  Ft.  Myer,  Virginia), 
many  elements  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division  (PARNG),  U.S.  Army 
and  Air  Force  Bands,  the  U.S.  Navy  Band,  as  well  as  ROTC  and 
Civil  Air  Patrol  Units.  Many  high  school  bands  were  interspersed 
between  floats  designed  and  executed  by  the  28th  Division  men  and 
the  motorized  units  and  artillery  pieces  displaying  the  basic  fighting 
equipment  of  the  Division. 

The  theme  of  this  pageant-like  procession  was  “STRENGTH 
THROUGH  UNITY”.  There  were  more  than  5,000  men  and  women 
marching  in  it.'^  Military  and  civilian  bands  totalled  26.  Outstanding 
among  these  (in  the  historical  division)  was  the  26th  Infantry  Regi- 
mental Band  from  Winston  Salem,  N.C.  It  had  been  organized  many 
years  prior  to  the  Civil  War  and  is  known  popularly  as  the  “Moravian 
Band”  because  of  the  antique  instruments  and  Moravian-style  uni- 
forms which  its  members  have  consistently  used  over  its  long  history. 


’’  Units  participating  listed  in  Appendix. 
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Among  the  many  fine  high  school  bands,  particular  mention  is  due  the 
one  from  Joliet,  Illinois,  for  its  strict  adherence  to  long-established 
traditions  of  military  marching  bands.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
historical  division  was  a replica  of  the  Confederate  submarine  “Hun- 
ley”,  which  had  been  sent  up  by  South  Carolina.  After  the  parade 
this  full-scale  model  of  an  early  underwater  craft  was  placed  on  dis- 
play near  the  Gettysburg  Junior  High  School.  Within  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Junior  High  School  there  was  a display,  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  showing  Civil  War  activities  of  the  military 
establishment  of  the  1860’s.  Here,  too,  the  Post  Office  Department  set 
up  an  exhibition  of  original  drawings  entered  in  the  competition  for 
the  design  of  the  Gettysburg  Commemorative  Stamp  and  an  exhibit 
showing  the  process  whereby  the  winning  design  was  converted  from 
the  artist’s  original  drawing  to  the  engraved  stamp  which  eventually 
went  on  sale  to  the  public. 

Of  major  interest  during  the  commemoration  were  dedications 
of  new  state  memorials.  At  4:30  in  the  afternoon  of  July  2nd,  Governor 
Donald  Russell  unveiled  and  dedicated  the  South  Carolina  State 
monument  which  had  been  completed  for  the  occasion.  John  A.  May, 
of  the  Confederate  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  introduced 
Alabama’s  Governor,  George  C.  Wallace,  who  made  some  informal 
remarks.  Governor  Peabody  of  Massachusetts  paid  tribute  to  the 
South  Carolinians  memorialized  by  the  new  monument.  Wreaths 
were  placed  by  Mrs.  Archie  C.  Watson,  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  Mrs.  O.  Max  Gardner,  widow  of  a former  North 
Carolina  governor.  At  5:30  P.M.,  on  July  3rd,  Mr.  Adam  G.  Adams, 
Chairman  of  Florida’s  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  conducted 
the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  unveiling  and  dedication  of  that 
state’s  monument.  (A  third  state  monument,  inspired  by  the  Civil 
War  Centennial,  is  that  of  Texas.  It  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
September,  1964.) 

At  5 o’clock  on  July  2nd,  Governor  Rolvaag  rededicated  the 
Minnesota  monument  in  a wreath-laying  ceremony. 

On  the  evening  of  July  2nd,  a Company  of  the  3d  United  States 
Infantry  Regiment  performed  “The  Story  of  The  Flag”.  This  patriotic 
and  military  ritual  is  one  for  which  “The  Old  Guard”  has  become 
justly  famous.  In  essence,  the  ritual  is  a combination  of  narrative, 
military  music,  a display  of  state  flags  and  the  various  versions  of  the 
national  flag  in  its  evolution  to  the  present  fifty-star  flag.  This  per- 
formance was  given  at  7:.30  P.M.  in  front  of  the  Eternal  Light  Peace 
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JULY  3,  1963 
“PICKETT’S  CHARGE” 


Portion  of  the  crowd  shown  in 
Highwater  Mark  area  awaiting 
re-enactment.  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park  Visitor’s 
Center  shown  in  background. 

(Photo  by  Stouch) 


“Union”  forces  awaiting  attack 
at  “Bloody  Angle.” 

( Photo  by  Stouch ) 


As  these  young  “Confederates” 
await  being  called  into  action 
by  their  commander  they  settle 
down  to  a game  of  cards  as  their 
forebearers  very  probably  did 
under  the  same  situation,  a 
century  ago. 

(Photo  by  Jim  Thomas) 


In  the  woods  to  the  left  of  the 
famous  copse  of  trees,  the  ob- 
jective of  Pickett’s  Charge,  a 
group  of  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 
defend  this  territory  as  their 
grandfathers  had  done  a hun- 
dred years  before. 

(Photo  by  Jim  Thomas) 


At  the  “Stone  Wall”,  “Union”  and  “Confederate”  commanders  greet 
each  other  in  friendship. 

(Photo  by  Ernie  Barbush) 


Union  commanders  at  Highwater  Mark. 

(Photo  by  Stouch) 


Confederate  commanders  salut- 
ing National  colors  at  conclusion 
of  Highwater  Mark  ceremonies. 


( Photo  by  Stouch ) 


Memorial  and  repeated  at  11:00  A. VI.  on  July  3rd.  The  Navy  School 
of  Music  Band  furnished  the  musical  accompaniment. 

The  climax  of  the  series  of  commemorative  events  came  on  July 
3rd  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  thus  coinciding  precisely  with  the 
climax  of  the  battle  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  This  portion  of  the 
program  was  called  “Reunion  at  High  Water  Mark”.  The  observance 
was  conceived  as  a symbolic  representation  of  Pickett’s  famous  charge. 

The  weather  for  the  first  time  during  the  three  official  days  of 
the  commemoration  was  favorable.  Clear  dry  air  of  a comfortable 
temperature  was  borne  in  on  stiff  breezes.  An  audience,  estimated  at 
between  45,000  and  50,000  people,  gathered  near  the  site  where  the 
last  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  had  taken  place.  As  they  as- 
sembled, the  United  States  Navy  School  of  Vlusic  Band,  under  the  di- 
rection of  O.  L.  McMillan,  played  suitable  music. 

Shortly  before  three  o’clock,  W^alter  Abel,  one  of  two  narrators, 
described  the  historical  background  that  had  led  up  to  this  climactic 
episode  of  the  Civil  War.  His  voice  was  carried  over  a speaker  system 
that  extended  for  a half  mile  along  the  perimeter  of  a field  sloping 
up  from  the  Emmitsburg  Road  to  the  “High  Water  Mark”,  the  area 
over  which  the  Southerners  had  made  their  final  charge.  Then  at  ex- 
actly three  o’clock,  the  sound  of  a cannon  was  heard.  At  this  point 
Major  George  Fielding  Eliot  took  over  the  narration.  He  described 
for  the  audience  the  tactical  military  situation  as  it  had  been  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  He  did  this  as  though  he  were  an  on-the-scene  re- 
porter writing  down  his  observations  for  a story  he  would  file  later 
with  his  newspaper.  As  his  narration  continued,  it  became  punctuated 
by  visual  and  auditory  effects.  First,  in  the  distance,  a barrage  of 
smoke  rose  from  Seminary  Ridge,  seemingly  the  result  of  many  ean- 
non  being  fired. 

As  Eliot  spoke,  the  sounds  of  cannon  boomed  through  the  atmos- 
phere. Emerging  from  the  distant  smoke  cloud,  which  hovered  near 
the  ground,  500  men  in  Gray,  with  Stars  and  Bars  flying,  started  to 
cross  the  field.  The  men  were  grouped  in  a number  of  small  units. 
Each  one  represented  a unit  thirty  times  larger  which  had  actually 
followed  Pickett’s  command. 

Meanwhile,  on  Gemetery  Ridge,  directly  in  front  of  a grand 
stand  (erected  near  the  clump  of  trees  marking  the  “High  Water 
Mark”)  an  equal  number  of  men  in  Blue  advanced  to  defense  posi- 
tions at  the  “Bloody  Angle”  of  the  “Stone  Wall.”  These  men  in  Blue 
awaited  the  oncoming  men  in  Gray.  Through  their  actions  they  sym- 
bolized the  courageous  and  stalwart  defense  which  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac,  under  General  Meade,  had  maintained  on  the  fateful  July 
3rd,  in  1863. 

Relentlessly  the  “Confederate”  soldiers  approached  the  Emmits- 
burg  Road  in  an  echelon  pattern.  Once  aeross,  the  pattern  became 
irregular,  with  some  units  halting  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
“Stone  Wall”;  others  advanced  quite  close  to  it.  As  each  unit  stopped, 
its  flag  was  lowered— a symbolic  indication  that  it  had  been  deeimated. 
All  of  this  was  accompanied  by  pre-recorded  sound  effects  of  rifle  fire, 
rebel  yells,  battle  cries  and  music,  giving  a realistic  impression  of 
the  din  of  battle.  At  the  elimax  of  the  noise  and  confusion  there  was 
a sudden  silence.  “Recall”  was  sounded  on  a single  live  trumpet.  In- 
stantly the  men  who  had  been  representing  both  sides  became  “present 
day”  Americans.  In  formal  array  the  Blue  and  Gray  joined  to  march 
in  interspersing  columns,  stepping  out  to  the  music  of  the  Navy  Band. 
The  march  ended  in  the  formation  of  a hollow  square  around  a flag 
pole  which  had  been  erected  near  the  point  where  Gonfederate  Gen- 
eral Armistead  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded.  When  the  formation 
was  eomplete,  a 50-star  Ameriean  flag  was  run  to  the  top  of  the  flag 
pole.  The  uniformed  men  joined  in  a military  salute  to  the  flag  of 
their  country  as  the  band  played  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”.  On 
this  note  of  unity,  the  eommemoration  of  the  Battle  was  ended. 


OTHER  EVENTS 

Because  of  the  very  crowded  schedule  of  observances  planned 
by  the  Commission  during  the  dates  July  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  several 
events  were  authorized  to  take  place  during  the  last  few  days  of 
June.  Some  were  sponsored  by  organizations  other  than  the  Com- 
mission; but  the  scheduling  was  eoordinated  by  the  Commission  in 
cooperation  with  the  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park.  In  connection 
with  these  functions— as  indeed  with  everything  else— the  calm  and 
efficient  administration  of  Mr.  Kittridge  A.  Wing  ( who  had  succeeded 
James  Myers  as  Superintendent  of  the  National  Military  Park  only 
about  a month  before  the  Centennial ) and  his  staff  proved  to  be  of 
enormous  help  to  the  Commission. 

The  first  of  these  pre-centennial  functions  was  a Memorial  Service 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Monument  on  the  Battlefield  at  2:.30  P.M. 
on  Sunday,  June  2.3rd. 

® All  units  participating  in  “Pickett’s  Charge”  listed  in  Appendix. 
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OTHER  EVENTS 


JNE  29,  1963-CIVIL  WAR  ENGINE 
I “THE  GENERAL”  STEAMS  INTO 
GETTYSBURG 

he  famous  Givil  War  locomotive  was 
,:eeted  by  the  Gettysburg  Senior  High 
:hool  Band  and  many  Gettysburgians, 
ime  of  whom  donned  costumes  of  the 
jriod.  The  building  in  the  background 
the  western  Maryland  railway  station; 
|ie  same  building  at  which  President 
incoln  arrived  when  he  came  to  Gettys- 
Lirg  to  make  his  famous  Address. 

( Photo— Gettysburg  Times ) 


JUNE  29,  1963-FIELD  MASS  AT 
THE  PEAGE  LIGHT 

The  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  sponsored  a field  mass 
on  the  Saturday  morning  prior  to 
the  commemoration  of  the  Centen- 
nial of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
The  celebrant  was  the  Most  Rev- 
erend George  L.  Leech,  Bishop  of 
Harrisburg.  The  Peace  Light 
monument  was  transformed  into 
an  altar  for  that  day. 

( Photo— Gettysburg  Times) 


JUNE  30,  1963-GENERAL  EISENHOWER’S  ADDRESS 
Eisenhower  speaks  at  Gettysburg  High  School  Athletic  Field. 

(Photo  by  Stouch) 


NEW  JERSEY  MONUMENT 
REDEDICATION 


Speaking  is  Judge  David  D.  Furman,  Member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission. Seated  directly  behind  him  is  Governor 
Richard  J.  Hughes  who  rededicated  the  monu- 
ment of  his  state. 

(Photo  by  Stouch) 


JUNE  30,  1963-GENERAL  EISENHOWER 
PRESENTS  MEDALLIONS 


The  former  President  awards  silver  centennial 
medallions  to  the  great  grandsons  of  the  contending 
commanders  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg— George 
Gordon  Meade,  HI  (left)  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  IV 
(right). 

(Photo  by  Stouch) 


JULY  1,  1963-NORTH  CAROLINA  MONUMENT  REDEDICATION 

Governor  Terry  Sanford  appears  deep  in  thought  beside  North  Carolina  monument  as  Governor 
Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  of  Minnesota,  and  Paul  Sedgwick,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  observe. 


On  Friday,  June  28th,  the  famous  locomotive  of  Civil  War  days, 
“The  General”,  steamed  into  Gettysburg  under  its  own  power.  It  had 
been  arranged  by  the  Commission  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  and  with  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  to  have  this  antique 
engine,  with  a car  of  Civil  War  vintage  attached,  on  display  during 
the  week  which  overlapped  the  official  commemoration  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg.  The  attached  car  had  been  fitted  out  as  a museum  in 
which  the  part  played  by  “The  General”  during  the  War  was  de- 
picted. On  hand  to  greet  the  old  wood-burning  ‘iron  horse’  was 
Mayor  Weaver,  a delegation  from  the  Commission  and  a large  crowd 
of  Gettysburgians,  some  of  them  decked  out  in  costumes  of  the  Civil 
War  period.  The  train  was  spotted  on  a track  opposite  the  Western 
Maryland  Station  where  it  remained  open  to  visitors  until  its  departure 
on  Friday,  July  5th.  Continuous  streams  of  people  filed  through  it 
daily.  A total  of  12,968  persons  visited  the  train  during  its  week-long 
stay. 

At  the  Visitors’  Center  in  the  National  Military  Park,  fifty-eight 
full-color,  original  Currier  and  Ives  original  prints  were  on  display, 
remaining  there  until  July  8th.  This  exhibit,  lent  by  the  Nationwide 
Insurance  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Adams  County  Historical  Society. 

On  June  29th,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  sponsored  a Field 
Mass  to  honor  the  memory  of  Father  William  E.  Corby,  a notable 
chaplain  who  had  ministered  to  the  wounded  and  dying  of  all  de- 
nominations during  the  worst  of  the  fighting  at  Gettysburg.  Father 
Corby  later  became  President  of  Notre  Dame.  For  the  Mass,  the 
Peace  Light  monument  was  transformed  into  an  altar.  The  Mass  was 
sung  by  the  Most  Reverend  George  L.  Leech,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Harris- 
burg. The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Very  Reverend  Theodore 
Hessburg,  C.S.C.,  President  of  Notre  Dame.  Attending  were  some  five 
hundred  4th  Degree  Knights  of  Columbus  in  full-dress  regalia.  There 
were  scores  of  Monsignori,  priests,  nuns  and  lay  dignitaries  in  attend- 
ance along  with  the  general  public  which  included  General  and  Mrs. 
Eisenhower.  The  “Irish  Brigade”  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and 
uniformed  troops  of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  formed  the  Guard  of  Honor. 
Prior  to  the  Mass,  a new  tablet  at  the  base  of  the  Father  Corby  statue 
on  the  Battlefield,  was  dedicated  by  General  John  S.  Gleason,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans  Administration,  who  came  as  personal  repre- 
sentative of  President  Kennedy  and  as  a Notre  Dame  Alumnus.  The 
plaque  was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  a niece  of  Father  Corby, 
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Mrs.  Arthur  Carey.  Reverend  Vincent  McCaulley,  C.S.C.,  of  Fort 
Portal,  Ugandi,  blessed  the  plaque. 

A colorful  moment  of  history  was  authentically  recreated  on  the 
morning  of  July  1st  by  the  Adams  County  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission. It  took  place  at  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Middle  Streets 
where  the  Fahnestock  building  still  stands  as  it  did  one  hundred  years 
earlier.  In  1863,  Union  General,  O.  O.  Howard  had  climbed  to  the 
roof  of  the  building  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  battle.  A courier 
called  to  him  from  the  street  that  General  Reynolds  was  slain.  Howard 
had  thereupon  assumed  command  of  the  Union  troops.  The  34-star  flag 
which  had  hung  from  the  building  at  the  time,  was  lent  by  Daniel  A. 
Skelly,  Jr.,  whose  father  had  advised  General  Howard  to  go  to  the 
roof  of  the  building  as  an  observation  point  and  who  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  flag.  Thus  the  original  flag  was  displayed  as  it  had 
been  earlier.  Elements  of  the  episode  involving  General  Howard’s 
assumption  of  command  were  re-enacted  by  a group  of  Gettysburg 
and  Adams  County  citizens. 

The  monuments  of  the  72nd  Pennsylvania  Regiment  and  the  73rd 
New  York  Regiment  were  re-dedicated  on  Sunday,  June  30th.  The 
twin  ceremonies  were  sponsored  by  the  Fireman’s  Association  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Eugene  R.  Hartman,  Gettysburg,  recounted 
the  history  of  the  two  regiments  which  were  made  up  entirely  of 
volunteer  firemen.  Several  officials  of  the  Association  were  present  to 
deliver  dedicatory  speeches  and  place  wreaths  at  the  monuments. 
Among  them  were  James  M.  Baird,  Jr.,  Conshohocken,  and  Walter  F. 
Cummings,  Philadelphia.  The  Reverend  Donald  Jacobs  gave  the 
invocation  and  the  benediction.  Arthur  W.  Espey,  Lewistown,  (for- 
merly Chief  of  the  Elmira,  N.Y.  Fire  Department)  placed  the  wreath 
at  the  7.3rd  New  York  monument,  and  Col.  O.  G.  MacPherson,  Gettys- 
burg, performed  the  rite  at  the  Pennsylvania  72nd  monument. 

The  I4Ist  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  (reactivated) 
planted  living  tributes  to  all  war  dead  in  the  form  of  two  saplings, 
brought  to  the  Battlefield  for  the  Centennial.  One  tree  is  a northern 
maple  taken  from  the  site  of  the  Union  prison  at  Elmira,  N.Y.;  the 
other,  a gumwood  from  Andersonville,  Georgia.  The  saplings  were 
planted  in  the  National  Military  Cemetery.  Governor  Endicott  Pea- 
body of  Massachusetts  was  the  principal  speaker.  He  also  assisted  in 
placing  a wreath  at  the  National  Monument  marking  the  spot  where 
Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettysburg  Address. 
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Dr.  J.  Duane  Squires,  head  of  the  history  department  at  Colby  Jr. 
College,  New  London,  N.H.,  representing  Governor  John  W.  King, 
re-dedicated  the  5th  New  Hampshire  Monument  in  a brief  ceremony. 
He  was  assisted  by  Cleon  Heald,  E.xecutive  Director  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Centennial  Commission. 

Wreaths  were  placed  at  the  markers  commemorating  the  deeds 
of  two  other  New  York  units:  the  120th,  a part  of  the  Third  Corps, 
and  the  80th,  the  “Ulster  Guards”  of  the  First  Corps.  Taking  part  in 
these  exercises  were  Will  Plank,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  for  the  Hudson  Valley,  Peter  Williams,  Saugerties,  New 
York,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Marquard  of  Kingston. 
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IV 


PLANNING  FOR  NOVEMBER  NINETEENTH 

Before  proceeding  with  an  account  of  the  program  designed  to 
commemorate  the  delivery  of  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  an  outline 
of  some  of  the  Commission’s  preparatory  activity  is  indicated.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  at  the  April  22nd  Commission  meeting  the  matter  of 
budget  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  fiscal  committee.  As  a 
result  of  this  committee’s  continued  efforts,  and  with  the  close  co- 
operation of  Senators  Berger  and  Weiner,  a bill  had  been  placed 
before  the  General  Assembly  requesting  sufficient  monies  to  assure, 
at  the  very  least,  that  the  Commission’s  commitments  with  respect  to 
the  July  events  would  be  covered— inclusive  of  such  amounts  as  State 
Police,  Highways  and  Military  Affairs  might  not  be  able  to  cover  out 
of  their  own  departmental  funds.  The  Commission,  and  particularly 
the  executive  secretary,  had  been  adjured  not  to  expend  any  amount 
in  excess  of  the  $100,000.00  previously  appropriated.  Even  as  late  as 
June  1,  196.3,  the  General  Assembly  had  not  acted  on  the  matter.  A 
program  of  retrenchment  therefore  became  necessary.  The  option 
for  Mrs.  Nathan’s  services  to  produce  “Mr.  Lincoln  Goes  to  Gettys- 
burg” was  not  taken  up.  Nor  was  the  option  to  extend  the  services 
of  the  executive  secretary  beyond  July  15th  exercised.  State  Police, 
Highways  and  Military  Affairs  reduced  to  a minimum  any  and  all 
commitments  they  had,  and  they  took  the  steps  necessary  to  absorb 
any  unavoidable  expenses  out  of  departmental  funds.  On  June  27th, 
to  the  considerable  relief  of  everyone,  the  General  Assembly  enacted 
the  so-called  ‘deficiency’  appropriation.^  Accordingly,  it  became  clear 
that  although  a program  calling  for  an  amount  such  as  a pageant 
might  entail  would  be  impossible,  funds  to  sustain  a dignified  pro- 
gram for  commemorating  the  Lincoln  Address  would  be  available. 

The  Gommission  was  called  together  on  July  23,  1963,  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Gommerce  to  consider  its  future  activities.  At  this 
meeting,  the  Administrative  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Gommerce 
reported  that  an  approximate  balance  of  $33,195.00  (out  of  a total  of 
$133,000.00  appropriated)  remained  and  could  be  regarded  as  “avail- 
able funds”.  The  Gommission  outlined  the  general  nature  of  the  events 
it  would  like  to  see  realized  for  November.  These  included  a “dignified 
processional  from  the  Wills  House  to  the  National  Gemetery”;  “deliv- 

'Text  of  deficiency  appropriation  in  Appendix. 
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ery  of  Lincoln’s  Address  at  the  National  Cemetery”;  “a  contemporary 
address  by  the  President  of  the  United  States”;  “co-ordination  with 
Gettysburg  College  and  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Pennsylvania”. 
The  latter  was  deemed  important  inasmuch  as  these  two  organizations 
had  traditionally  carried  out  programs  on  each  anniversary  of  the 
Address.  Other  matters  taken  up  and  agreed  upon  were:  (a)  con- 
tinuation of  the  Commission  offices  in  the  Gettysburg  Post  Office; 
(b)  extension  of  the  executive  secretary’s  contract;  (c)  preparation 
of  a report  covering  the  Commission’s  history— Commissioners  Stack- 
pole  and  Scharf  being  chosen  by  the  chairman  to  work  with  the  execu- 
tive secretary  on  it.  Commissioner  Swope  was  designated  to  effect 
liaison  with  Gettysburg  College  and  the  Lincoln  Fellowship. 

Between  the  July  23rd  meeting  and  a meeting  called  for  Septem- 
ber 25,  1963,  the  executive  secretary  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Chairman,  Commissioner  Swope,  and  Commissioner  Scharf  to  develop 
details  of  a program  to  take  place  in  November.  As  matters  progressed 
with  Gettysburg  College,  it  became  advisable  to  establish  a counter- 
part committee  of  Commission  members  to  work  jointly  with  a com- 
mittee which  Dr.  C.  A.  Hanson,  President  of  Gettysburg  College, 
had  established  to  represent  the  College.  Chairman  Baker  named 
Commissioners  Stackpole,  Scharf,  Swope,  Weiner  and  White  for  this 
purpose.  The  joint  committee  developed  a program  for  November 
17th  and  18th  which  was  submitted  for  approval  of  the  full  Commis- 
sion at  a meeting  held  in  Harrisburg  on  September  25,  1963.  Also 
submitted  at  this  meeting  were  the  plans  for  November  19th  as  they 
had  been  worked  out  by  General  Baker  and  the  executive  secretary. 

The  Joint  Committee’s  proposals  were  the  following: 

For  Sunday  afternoon,  November  17th— 

Introduction  by  Governor  Scranton  of  one  or  more  of  the  persons 
suggested  below  to  discuss  the  international  impact  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  during  its  100-year  history: 

Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  U.  Thant 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Adlai  Stevenson 
The  British  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  Sir  David  Ormsby  Gore 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk 

For  Sunday  evening,  November  17th— 

Delivery  of  a paper  on  Lincoln  by  Professor  David  Donald  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Civil  War  music  by  the  Gettysburg  College  Choir 
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For  Monday  evening,  November  18th— 

A panel  discussion  on  the  Address;  the  panel  to  include  a highly- 
qualified  moderator  (e.g.  Edward  R.  Murrow;  Alistair  Cooke; 
Dave  Garroway).  The  panelists  to  be  chosen  from  among: 

One  or  more  persons  in  public  life: 

Judge  Thurgood  Marshall 
Mr.  Ralph  Runche 
Judge  Allen  Hastie 

One  or  more  historians: 

John  Hope  Franklin 
David  Donald 
Henry  Steele  Commager 
Roy  Nichols 

One  or  more  political  philosophers  or  writers: 

Bruce  Catton 
Walter  Lippman 
James  Reston 

The  plan  for  Tuesday,  November  19th,  as  developed  by  Chairman 
Baker  and  the  executive  secretary  was  proposed  as  follows: 

At  12:00  Noon,  a luncheon  for  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  distinguished  guests  of  the  Commission,  at  Hotel 
Gettysburg. 

At  1:45  the  several  units  to  participate  in  the  parade  will  be  as- 
sembled in  the  vicinity  of  the  college.  The  parade  will  move 
off  promptly  at  2:00  p.m.  and  will  consist  of  the  following: 

Grand  Marshal  General  Henry  K.  Fluck 
U.S.  Marine  Band 

President  Kennedy  ( if  present ) , Governor  Scranton  and  General 
Baker 

Gettysburg  Commissioners 

Distinguished  Guests 

U.S.  Army  Band 

2 Companies,  3rd  U.S.  Infantry 

1 Composite  Regiment  Pennsylvania  National  Guard 

28th  Infantry  Division  Band 

Band  and  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy 

1 Battalion,  Infantry,  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy 
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At  the  Cemetery,  these  units  will  be  properly  disposed  by  oflBcers 
detailed  for  the  purpose.  The  ceremony  will  begin  promptly  at 
2:30  p.m.  At  the  heralding  of  the  massed  trumpets,  the  exercises 
will  begin  with  the  massing  of  the  colors  of  the  fifty  states. 
Invocation  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Harrisburg 
Singing  of  “America”  by  the  Gettysburg  Choir 
General  Baker  does  a three-minute  homily  on  the  purpose  of  the 
celebration,  following  which  he  introduces  Governor  Scranton, 
who  will  make  a five-minute  address  of  welcome,  commenting  on 
the  significance  of  the  occasion  and  will  introduce  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  (If  present.) 

Following  the  re-dedication,  we  will  have  the  Valley  Forge  Mili- 
tary Academy  Band  trumpeters  play,  in  unison,  “Taps”  during 
which  time  flowers  will  be  placed  on  a selected  grave.  At  the 
conclusion  of  “Taps”  the  firing  squad  will  perform  its  function. 
Following  immediately  will  be  Marian  Anderson  singing  solo.  At 
the  completion  of  her  solo,  the  voice  of  Justice  Musmanno  will  be 
heard  over  the  loud  speakers  reciting  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
This  will  be  underscored  by  a soft  playing  of  “The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic”,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  massed  trumpets  and 
drums  will  join  in. 

Gonclusion:  Benediction  by  Dr.  Heiges,  President  of  the  Lutheran 
Seminary. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  program  could  be  carried  out  for  a 
sum  well  within  the  available  funds.  There  was  some  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  program  should  be  limited  just  to  the  events  proposed 
for  November  I9th,  with,  perhaps,  the  inclusion  of  so  much  of  the 
program  outlined  for  Sunday  afternoon,  November  17th,  as  could  be 
contained  in  a one-hour  television  broadcast  that  conceivably  might 
be  arranged  over  a national  hook-up.  In  the  end,  however,  a majority 
of  the  Gommission  voted  to  go  ahead  with  the  total  program.  It  now 
became  incumbent  on  the  executive  secretary  to  insure  the  appearance 
of  the  suggested  personalities  or  to  find  acceptable  alternates. 

Once  again,  the  key  question  was  whether  President  Kennedy 
would  come  to  Gettysburg  or  not.  Informal  soundings  taken  at  the 
White  House  indicated  he  might  be  disposed  to  utilize  the  occasion 
for  a major  address  to  the  nation.  Accordingly,  Governor  Scranton 
extended  an  official  invitation  to  the  President  to  re-dedicate  the 
Gemetery.  Unfortunately,  the  President  and  his  advisors  deemed  it 
more  important  that  he  make  two  trips  into  the  South— one  to  Florida 
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on  the  17th  or  18th  of  November,  and  one  to  Texas.  The  Texas  trip 
was  to  start  on  November  20th,  taking  him  to  Houston,  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas.  In  due  course,  the  Commission  was  notified  that  this  heavy 
schedule  precluded  the  President’s  coming  to  Gettysburg.  As  soon 
as  it  was  learned  that  the  President  could  not  come.  General  Baker 
prevailed  upon  General  Eisenhower  to  perform  the  re-dedication.  The 
former  President  most  graciously  consented.  Little  did  anyone  realize 
how  the  course  of  our  history  might  have  been  changed  had  President 
Kennedy’s  decision  been  to  come  to  Pennsylvania  rather  than  go  to 
Texas  during  that  week  of  November,  1963.^° 

Considerable  attention  was  given  the  matter  of  whom  to  call  on 
to  pronounce  Lincoln’s  immortal  words.  Suggestions  of  Carl  Sandburg, 
Raymond  Massey  and  others  were  all  taken  up,  carefully  considered, 
and,  in  the  end,  had  to  be  abandoned.  Finally  the  idea  was  adopted 
that  no  personage  should  actually  appear  on  the  platform.  Instead, 
the  words  should  simply  “sound”  through  the  loud-speakers  as  if 
coming  from  nowhere.  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Justice  Michael 
A.  Musmanno  was  selected  to  make  a recording  of  the  Address  and 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Band  was  invited  to  provide  an  underscoring  with 
the  music  of  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  played  very  faintly 
during  the  speaking  of  the  words  and  rising  in  a mighty  crescendo  to 
full  volume  at  the  conclusion. 

With  these  two  major  questions  thus  settled,  details  of  the  prepa- 
ration for  November  19th  advanced  rapidly. 


“Text  of  the  telegram  sent  by  the  President  and  read  on  Nov.  19th  is  in  the 
Appendix. 


SUNDAY 

NOVEMBER  17,  1963 


The  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  arrives 
in  Gettysburg.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mme. 
Herve  Alphand  and  M.  Alphand,  French 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  Partially  seen  be- 
ihind  the  Secretary  is  Lt.  Governor  Raymond 
P.  Shafer. 


In  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Gettysburg, 
Commission  Vice-Chairman  Edward  J. 
Stackpole  welcomes  the  Secretary  of  State. 


The  official  party  approaches  the  Student 
Union  Building,  Gettysburg  College  ( L to  R ) 
Ambassador  Alphand,  Mr.  John  Chadwick, 
Minister,  British  Embassy,  Mme.  Fenoaltea, 
Lt.  Gov.  Shafer,  Mme.  Alphand,  Italian  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.,  Sergio  Fenoaltea  and 
Secretary  Rusk. 


ILt.  Governor  Shafer  delivers  address  of 
welcome  from  the  stage  of  the  Student 
Union.  Seated,  (L  to  R),  Rev.  John 
Vannorsdall , M.  Fenoaltea,  Secretary  Rusk, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Hanson,  M.  Alphand  and  Mr. 
Chadwick. 

The  audience  at  the  Student  Union.  Seated 
in  the  first  row,  (L  to  R),  Mrs.  John  Chad- 
wick (holding  fur  piece)  Mrs.  Donald 
I Swope,  Mr.  Henry  Scharf,  Mme.  Fenoaltea, 
i Mr.  Donald  Swope,  Mme.  Alphand,  Mrs. 
j Henry  Scharf  and  Congressman  Goodling. 


MONDAY 

NOVEMBER  18,  1963 

THE  PANEL  DISCUSSION 


THE  PANEL 

(L  to  R)  Judge  Raymond  P.  Alexander,  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel,  Mr.  Alistair  Cooke, 
Dr.  Robert  Bloom,  Mr.  Archibald  McLeish. 

(Photo  by  Stouch) 


THE  AUDIENCE 

A view  from  the  rear  of  the  Student  Union  Auditorium,  showing  the  audience  listening  to  the 
Panel  Discussion.  Seated  on  stage,  at  extreme  L,  is  Commissioner  Donald  Swope  who  presided 
over  the  program. 

(Photo  by  Lane) 


V 


NARRATIVE  OF  EVENTS 

The  international  impact  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  was  dis- 
cussed by  a very  distinguished  group  in  the  hall  of  the  Student  Union 
at  Gettysburg  Gollege  before  an  audience  of  more  than  two  thousand 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  17th.  Dr.  Hanson  presided  and  Lt. 
Governor  Raymond  Shafer  made  the  Address  of  Welcome. The 
other  speakers  were: 

The  Honorable  Dean  Ru.sk,  Secretary  of  State^^ 

His  Excellency  Herve  Alphand,  Ambassador  of  the  French  Re- 
publics^ 

His  Excellency  Sergio  Fenoaltea,  Ambassador  of  Ralyss 

The  Honorable  John  Ghadwick,  Minister,  British  Embassy.ss 
The  three  foreign  representatives  were  chosen  particularly  be- 
cause their  counterparts  had  accompanied  Lincoln  to  Gettysburg  in 
1863  and  had  listened  to  the  speech  as  it  was  first  uttered.  The  pro- 
gram was  carried  over  the  air  to  the  nation  via  a GBS  radio  hook-up. 

On  the  evening  of  November  17th,  Dr.  Robert  Bloom,  Ghairman 
of  Gettysburg  Gollege’s  History  Department,  presided  over  a program 
which  was  introduced  with  a rendition  of  Givil  War  songs  by  the 
Gettysburg  Gollege  Ghoir,  under  the  direction  of  Parker  B.  Wagnild, 
the  main  feature  of  which  was  a dissertation  by  Dr.  David  Donald, 
a distinguished  Givil  War  historian  on  the  faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Donald’s  discourse  was  “Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  American  Nationalism”.  This  program  was  held  in  Ghrist 
Ghapel  of  Gettysburg  Gollege. 

Monday  night,  November  18th,  was  devoted  to  a Panel  Discus- 
sion. It  was  held  in  the  Student  Union  Building  of  the  Gollege  and 
attracted  a sizeable  audience.  As  a musical  prelude  to  the  discussion, 
the  Gettysburg  High  School  Ghoir  sang  appropriate  music.  The  choir 
was  led  by  its  regular  director,  Paul  Grove.  Gommissioner  Swope 
presided.  The  moderator  for  the  discussion  was  Mr.  Alistair  Gooke 
and  the  panelists  were: 

The  Honorable  Raymond  P.  Alexander,  Judge,  Gourt  of  Gommon 
Pleas,  Philadelphia 

The  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel,  Member  of  Gongress,  Iowa 

” The  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lt.  Governor  Shafer  and  the  Ambassa- 
dors are  quoted  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 
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Mr,  Archibald  MacLeish,  poet  and  dramatist 

Dr.  Robert  Bloom,  Chairman,  Department  of  History,  Gettysburg 

College. 

The  discussion  was  a particularly  lively  one  under  the  adroit 
handling  of  Alistair  Cooke.  It  was  broadcast  locally  over  WGET  and 
a tape  recording  of  the  entire  evening  was  made  by  the  Common- 
wealth’s Department  of  Publie  Instruction.  These  tapes  were  later 
used,  in  part,  by  the  “Voice  of  America”.  They  are  preserved,  in 
their  totality,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Tuesday,  November  I9th,  was  the  culminating  day  of  the  entire 
series  of  commemorative  exereises  held  in  Pennsylvania.  The  weather 
was  perfect  for  the  oecasion,  a balmy,  Indian-summer  type  of  day. 
Although  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  National  Cemetery  had  shed 
most  of  their  autumn  glory,  there  was  still  enough  eolor  on  some  to 
provide  a contrast  with  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky. 

Proceedings  began  with  a luncheon  at  Hotel  Cettysburg,  tendered 
to  the  Lineoln  Fellowship  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Commission  as  an 
honor  to  the  Fellowship  on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
The  members  of  the  Fellowship  were  the  guests  of  honor.  General 
Baker  and  Mayor  Weaver  shared  the  duties  of  Master  of  Geremonies. 
Dr.  James  I.  Robertson,  Executive  Director  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission  was  principal  speaker  at  this  event.^^  The  luneheon 
also  provided  a suitable  setting  for  the  presentation  of  an  addition 
to  the  National  Cemetery  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Mr. 
Frank  Rabold,  Assistant  to  the  President  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  James 
Robertson,  Director  of  Community  Relations,  joined  in  making  the 
presentation.  They  were  introduced  by  the  Hon.  George  A.  Goodling, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania’s  19th  Congressional  District. 
The  gift  of  land  was  received,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Hon.  Conrad  Wirth,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Serviee. 

The  luncheon  was  followed  by  a procession  from  Lincoln  Square 
to  the  eemetery,  traversing  the  same  route  used  by  President  Lincoln. 
Once  again,  Major  Ceneral  Henry  Fluck  served  as  Grand  Marshal 
The  United  States  Marine  Band  was  the  leading  unit  of  the  mareh, 
as  the  predecessor  of  this  most  notable  musical  organization  had  been 
in  186.3.  The  band  was  followed  by  a detachment  of  the  Third  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  Army,  whose  antecedents  had  fought  at  Gettysburg. 
Then  came  a motorcade  of  distinguished  guests,  led  by  General 
Eisenhower  and  Governor  Scranton.  After  the  motorcade  came  de- 

Text  of  this  Address  in  Appendix. 
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TUESDAY 

NOVEMBER  19,  1963 

THE  LUNCHEON  FOR 
THE  LINCOLN  FELLOWSHIP 


Left  to  right:  Frank  Rabold,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Governor  Scranton,  William  G.  Weaver, 
Mayor  of  Gettysburg,  Dr.  James  S.  Robertson,  Executive  Director,  National  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission  and  principal  speaker,  and  Lt.  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer. 


Bethlehem  Steel  Executive  presenting  title  to  land  adjacent  to  National  Gemetery  to  Gonrad 
Wirth,  Director,  National  Park  Service— November  19,  1963. 


TUESDAY 

NOVEMBER  19,  1963 

THE  PROCESSION  FROM  LINCOLN  SQUARE 


The  United  States  Marine  Band  turning  the  corner  into  Lincoln  Square. 


A part  of  the  Third  U.  S.  Infantry  Regiment  marching  across  Lincoln  Square. 


General  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  arrive  on  the 
speakers’  platform. 


General  Eisenhower  and  Governor  Scranton 
compare  notes. 


Governor  Scranton  makes  his  address. 


Governor  Scranton  at  the  Rostrum  with  distinguished  guests  seated  behind  him.  In  the  first 
row,  (L  to  R)  Chiet  Justice  John  C.  Bell,  Jr.,  General  Eisenhower,  General  Baker,  Justice 
Musmanno,  Lt.  Gov.  Shafer  and  Mr.  E.  Washington  Rhodes. 

(Photo  by  Lane) 

Miss  Marian  Anderson  sings  a 
Spiritual  just  before  the  words  of 
General  Eisenhower  rededicates  the  National  Cemetery.  The  Gettysburg  Address  are  heard. 


TUESDAY 

NOVEMBER  19,  1963 


THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 


General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Governor  VV'illiani  W.  Scranton,  and  Commission  Chairman, 
Lt.  General  Milton  G.  Baker  find  a moment  of  relaxation  in  the  sunlight.  In  the  background, 
singer  Marian  Anderson  and  Commission  Vice-Chairm  in  Stackpole. 


tachments  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  and  the  Band  and 
Cadets  of  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 

Awaiting  the  procession  at  the  Cemetery,  was  a huge  throng  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  people.  A musical  prelude  to  the  observance 
was  provided  by  the  Gettysburg  Area  Senior  High  School  Band  which 
was  stationed  near  the  rostrum  to  play  for  the  crowds  as  they  began 
to  assemble  in  the  hour  between  1:00  and  2:00  P.M.  As  the  motorcade 
approached  the  cemetery  gates,  a twenty-one  gun  salute  was  fired, 
the  traditional  honor  accorded  to  the  President  and  former  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

After  the  dignitaries  reached  their  places  on  the  rostrum,  the 
program  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  following  order  of  events: 

Presiding 

Lt.  Gen.  Milton  G.  Baker,  PARNG  (Ret.)i3 

Invocation  The  Rt.  Rev.  Earl  M.  Honaman, 

Suffragan  Bishop,  Episcopal  Diocese, 
Harrisburg 

“America  the  Beautiful”  The  United  States  Marine  Band 

Lt.  Col.  Albert  F.  Schoepper,  Director 

Opening  Address^®  Mr.  E.  Washington  Rhodes 

Pres.,  National  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn. 

Dedication  Day  Address^®  The  Honorable  William  W.  Scranton 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Rededication  of  the 


Cemetery^®  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

34th  President  of  the  United  States 

“Taps”  The  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy 

Band 

Col.  D.  Keith  Feltham,  Director 


“Lead  Kindly  Light” 

“He’s  Got  the  Whole 

World  in  His  Hands  Miss  Marian  Anderson 

(Mr.  Franz  at  the  piano) 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 

Address Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 

Full  texts  of  these  remarks,  introductions  and  addresses  are  quoted  in  the 
Appendix. 
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Benediction 


The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Kealy 
Pastor,  St.  Francis  Xavier  R.  C.  Church, 
Gettysburg 

The  National  Anthem The  United  States  Marine  Band 

By  comparing  the  program,  as  outlined  above,  with  the  facsimile 
of  the  program  for  the  original  dedication  of  the  Cemetery  it  will  be 
seen  how  closely  the  Commission  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  the  original 
exercises.  The  modern  audience,  of  course,  had  the  benefit  of  sound 
amplication  and  was  spared  listening  to  anything  as  lengthy  as  Ed- 
ward Everett’s  two-hour  oration.  Perhaps  for  these  reasons  alone  they 
were  prone  to  listen  in  hushed  silence  to  each  speaker  instead  of  wan- 
dering about  as  quite  a few  were  reported  to  have  done  in  1863.  But 
there  were  other  differences  too  which  only  the  passage  of  a century  of 
intervening  years  could  have  accomplished.  Although  the  anniversary 
commemoration  took  place  within  a very  few  feet  of  where  Lincoln 
had  stood,  what  was  then  the  raw  earth  of  newly  dug  graves  on  a 
bare  hillock  is  now  a beautifully  landscaped  park,  magnificently  cared 
for  by  a nation  that  does  not  spare  effort  or  expense  in  maintaining  this 
cherished  shrine.  But  a difference  of  even  greater  import  is  that  in 
1963  it  was  possible  for  two  distinguished  Americans  of  Negro  ancestry 
to  take  an  impressive  part  in  a tribute  to  the  man  who  set  their  race 
on  the  path  toward  liberty.  So  it  was  that  the  words  of  Mr.  E.  Wash- 
ington Rhodes  were  listened  to  with  rapt  attention,  and  the  exquisite 
singing  of  Miss  Marian  Anderson  charged  the  atmosphere,  bringing 
forth  a deeply  felt  emotional  response  from  all,  and  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
many. 

But  the  simple  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  unchanged  and  will 
remain  so  throughout  the  ages.  Thus,  they  were,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
most  fitting  tribute  to  the  man  himself.  And  thus  they  were  the  most 
fitting  closing  to  Pennsylvania’s  observance  of  its  Civil  War  Centennial. 
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Military,  under  command  of  Major-General  Couch. 

) Major-General  Meade  and  Staff,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of 

the  Potomac. 

Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States. 

Aids.  Chief  Marshal.  Aids. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ORDER  OF  PROCESSION 

FOR  THE 

I3Sr-A-TJa-XJR.-A.TI03Sr 

OF  THE 

Rational  at  CfSettgslbttfj,  fa. 

On  THE  19th  Js’ovember,  1863. 
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Members  of  the  Cabinet. 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Several  E.xecutive  Departments. 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and  Staff. 
Lieutenant-General  Scott  and  Rear-Admiral  Stewart. 

Judges  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Orator  of  tlie  day,  and  the  Chaplain. 
Governors  of  the  States,  and  their  Staffs. 

Commissioners  of  the  States  on  the  Inauguration  of  the  Cemetery. 
Bearers  with  the  Flags  of  the  States. 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Officers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mayors  of  Cities. 

Gettysburg  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
Committees  of  Different  Religious  Bodies. 

U.  S.  Military  Telegraphic  Corps. 

Officers  and  Representatives  of  Adams  Express  Company. 

Officers  of  different  Telegraph  Companies. 

Hospital  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Soldiers’  Relief  Associations. 

Knights  Templar. 

Masonic  Fraternity. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows. 

Other  Benevolent  Associations. 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  Industrial  Associations. 

The  Press. 

Officers  and  members  of  Loyal  Leagues. 

Fire  Companies. 

Citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Citizens  of  other  States. 

Citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Citizens  of  the  several  Territories. 
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Programme  of  Arrangements  and  Order  of  Exercises 

FOR  THE  INAUGURATION 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  GETTYSBURG; 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1863. 


The  military  will  form  in  Gettysburg  at  9 o’clock  a.  m.,  on  Carlisle  street, 
north  of  the  square,  its  right  resting  on  the  square,  opposite  McClellan’s  Hotel, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  General  Couch. 

The  State  Marshals  and  Chief  Marshal’s  aids  will  assemble  in  the  public 
square  at  the  same  hour. 

All  civic  bodies  except  the  citizens  of  States  will  assemble,  according  to  the 
foregoing  printed  programme,  on  York  street  at  the  same  hour. 

The  delegation  of  Pennsylvania  citizens  will  form  on  Chambersburg  street, 
its  right  resting'on  the  square,  and  the  other  citizen  delegations,  in  their  or- 
der, will  form  on  the  same  street  in  rear  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 

The  Marshals  of  the  States  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  forming  their  sev- 
eral delegations  so  that  they  will  assume  their  appropriate  positions  when  the 
main  procession  moves. 

The  head  of  the  column  will  move  at  precisely  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  route  will  be  up  Baltimore  street  to  the  Emmittsburg  road  ; thence  to 
the  junction  of  the  Taneytown  road;  thence,  by  the  latter  road,  to  the  Ceme- 
tery, where  the  military  will  form  in  line,  as  the  General  in  command  may 
order,  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  military  will  then  close  up,  and  occupy  the  space  on  the  left  of  the 
stand. 

The  civic  procession  will  advance  and  occupy  the  area  in  front  of  the  stand, 
the  military  leaving  sufficient  space  between  them  and  the  line  of  graves  for 
the  civic  procession  to  pass. 

The  ladies  will  occupy  the  right  of  the  stand,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
be  upon  the  ground  as  early  as  ten  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  exercises  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  military  and  civic  bodies  are  in 
position,  as  follows  : 

Music. 

Prayer. 

Music. 

Oration. 

Music. 

Dedicatory  Remarks  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dirge. 

Benediction. 

After  the  benediction  the  procession  will  be  dismissed,  and  the  State  Mar- 
shals and  special  aids  to  the  Chief  Marshal  will  form  on  Baltimore  street,  and 
return  to  the  Court-house  in  Gettysburg,  where  a meeting  of  the  marshals 
will  be  held. 

An  appropriate  salute  will  be  fired  in  Gettysburg  on  the  day  of  the  celebra- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Gen.  Couch. 

WARD  H.  LAMON, 

Marahal-in-  Chief. 
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I 

FINANCIAL  RESUME 

Appropriations: 

Directly  to  Commission— April  20,  1956  $ 5,000.00 

Thru  Dept,  of  Commerce— March  7,  1962,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1962  100,000.00 

Thru  Dept,  of  Commerce  ( deficiency  Approp. ) 

June  27,  1963  28,000.00 


TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  $ 133,000.00 

Ex'p^Tidittirss 

Salaries,  Wages  & Professional  Services  $ 99,790.88 

Printing,  Photography  & Maps  2,578.90 

Communications  2,932.97 

Travel  4,551.18 

Insurance  1,045.00 

Equipment  Rental  4,652.86 

Office  Supplies,  Maintenance,  Electric  & Water  1,859.41 

Miscellaneous  2,318.56 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  $ 119,729.76 


UNEXPENDED  BALANCE  (as  of  Nov.  1,  1964)  $ 13,270.24 


II 

PERIODS  OF  SERVICE 
for 

ALL  COMMISSIONERS 

Lt.  General  Milton  G.  Baker  ( Chairman, 

Jan.  ’63-)  10/11/57- 

Senator  James  S.  Berger  1/30/63— 

Maj.  Gen.  A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  Jr.  (Chmn. 

10/11/57-4/12/61)  10/11/57-  4/12/61 

Hon.  Andrew  M.  Bradley  9/25/62-  1/30/63 

Mr.  J.  Mark  Good  (deceased)  10/11/57—12/  4/62 

Maj.  Gen.  Malcolm  Hay  (Chairman,  July  ’61— 

Jan.  ’63)  7/  6/61- 

Lt.  General  Willard  S.  Paul  10/11/57-  7/19/61 

Colonel  John  S.  Rice  10/11/57—  4/  6/61 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Scharf  8/21/61— 

Lt.  Gen.  Edw.  J.  Stackpole  (Vice  Chmn. 

Jan.  ’63-)  10/11/57- 

Donald  M.  Swope,  Esq.  10/11/57— 

Honorable  John  K.  Tabor  1/30/63— 

Honorable  E.  James  Trimarchi  7/  6/61—  1/30/63 

Dr.  Clarence  O.  Walton  10/11/57—  2/13/62 

Senator  Charles  R.  Weiner  10/11/57— 

Major  General  Thomas  R.  White  1/30/63— 
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NOTES  III 

Note  1.  No.  487 

AN  ACT 

Creating  a coiiimis.sion  to  arrange  plans  tor  the  celebration  of 
the  One-hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address;  and  making  an  appropria- 
tion. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania hereby  enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint 
nine  citizens  who  shall  constitute  a commission  to  be 
known  as  the  One-hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  Com- 
mission. The  commission  shall  consider  and  arrange 
plans  for  a proper  and  fitting  recognition  and  observance 
at  Gettysburg  during  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  of  the  One-hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
Address.  The  commission  shall  invite  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  legislatures 
of  other  states  and  commonwealths.  The  members  of 
the  commission  shall  serve  without  compensation.  They 
shall  be  paid  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses.  The 
commission  shall  make  a report  of  its  actions  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Section  2.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000), 
or  as  much  thereof  as  is  necessary,  is  appropriated  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  commission  and  its  members  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Payment 
from  the  appropriation  shall  be  made  on  requisition  of 
the  chairman  of  the  commission  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law. 

Approved— The  20th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1956. 

GEORGE  M.  LEADER 

The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  No.  487. 

HENRY  E.  HARNER 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Authority  to 
Governor  to 
appoint  commis- 
sion, its  name, 
duties,  member- 
ship, report  and 
recommenda- 
tions. 


Appropriation. 
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Note  2. 


No.  71-A 


AN  ACT 

Making  an  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 

promoting  the  One-hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 

Gettysburg  Address. 

The  Genera]  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania hereby  enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($100,000),  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
promoting  and  celebrating  the  One-hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  Lincoln’s  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

Section  2.  This  appropriation  shall  become  effective 
July  1,  1962. 

Approved— The  7th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1962. 

DAVID  L.  LAWRENCE 
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Note  3. 


INITIAL  BUDGET 


1.  For  the  services  of  Louis  A.  Simon  as  Executive  Secretary,  $ 5,000.00 

2.  Professional  contract  with  a producer  for  the  production  of  a sound 

tape  for  the  events  in  connection  with  the  commemoration 
of  Pickett’s  Charge  on  July  3,  1963,  3,500.00 

3.  Professional  consulting  fee  in  the  field  of  art  for  artistic  productions 

to  be  used  July  1 to  4,  1963,  500.00 

4.  Professional  consulting  fee  in  the  field  of  music  for  musical  pro- 

ductions to  be  used  July  1 to  4,  1963,  1,500.00 

5.  Professional  contract  for  services  of  a Master  of  Ceremonies  and 

Narrator  for  the  period  July  1 to  4,  1963,  3,000.00 

6.  Professional  contract  for  the  development  of  themes  for  floats, 

including  preliminary  designs  for  the  parade  July  2,  1963,  . 1,000.00 

7.  Professional  contract  for  the  production  of  Vignettes  on  Gettysburg 

Battlefield,  2,500.00 

8.  Professional  contract  for  rental  of  historical  wagons  and  repairs 

thereto,  1 ,200.00 

9.  Rental  of  sound  equipment  for  commemoration  of  Pickett’s  Charge 

July  3,  1963,  3,800.00 

10.  Rental  of  platform  amplification  system  for  July  1 and  July  4,  1963, 

at  the  Peace  Light,  Gettysburg,  3,000.00 

11.  Rental  of  amplification  and  communications  equipment  along 

parade  route  July  2,  1963,  3,000.00 

12.  Procurement  of  badges  and  medallions  for  participants  in  events 

of  July  1 to  4,  1963, 3,000.00 

13.  Procurement  of  identification  cards  for  participants  in  events  of 

July  1 to  4,  1963,  1,000.00 

14.  Procurement  of  sanitary  facilities  for  bivouac  for  participants  in 

events  of  July  2-3,  1963,  including  toilet  paper,  napkins,  soap, 

lime  and  detergents,  2,000.00 

15.  $1,000  per  month  for  travel  of  representatives  of  the  Commission, 

8 months,  8,000.00 

16.  $150.00  per  month  for  office  supplies  and  expendables  for  8 

months,  1 ,200.00 

17.  Travel  expenses  or  honoraria  for  non-military  choruses,  bands,  and 

fife  and  drum  corps,  July  1-4,  1963,  7,500.00 

18.  Travel  and  entertainment  of  distinguished  guests,  5,000.00 

19.  Employment  of  Secretary  for  Commission  office,  8 months,  2,800.00 

20.  Procurement  of  rations  for  participants  in  events  of  July  2-3,  1963,  5,000.00 

21.  Petty  cash  fund,  2,000.00 

Total,  $65,500.00 

I certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a true  and  correct  copy  of  the  above  Minutes. 

Malcolm  Hay 

Major  General,  PARNG 

Chairman 
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Note  4. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


VOLUNTEER  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND 

INDIVIDUALS 


Tlie  Gettysburg  Centennial 
Commission  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges the  assistance  of  the  follow- 
ing governmental  agencies,  civic 
and  private  organizations,  busi- 
ness firms,  and  individuals: 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
BUSINESS  FIRMS 

Federal  Government  Agencies 
Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  The  Interior 
National  Park  Service 
National  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission 

Post  Office  Department 

Organizations  and  Business  Firms 
Atlantic  Refining  Company 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany 

Oldsmobile  Division,  General  Motors 
Corporation 
Philco  Corporation 

Remington  Rand  Office  Machine  Divi- 
sion, Sperry  Rand  Corp. 

United  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Western  Maryland  Railway 
Y.M.C.A. 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
BUSINESS  FIRMS 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Agencies 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Military 
Affairs 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue 
Pennsylvania  State  Police 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission 


28th  Division  Pennsylvania  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Staff 

Organizations  and  Business  Firms 
Adams  County  Centennial  Committee 
Adams  County  Commissioners 
Adams  County  Ministerium 
Adams  Realty  Company 
Albert  J.  Lentz  Post  #202  of  the 
American  Legion 

Gettysburg  Battlefield  Preservation  As- 
sociation 

Gettysburg  Borough  Council 
Gettysburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Gettysburg  College 
Gettysburg  Fire  Department 
Gettysburg  High  School 

Local  Organizations  and  Business  Firms 
American  Red  Cross,  Gettysburg  Chap- 
ter 

Gettysburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Gettysburg  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Gettysburg  Ministerium 
Gettysburg  National  Bank 
Gettysburg  Post  Office 
Gettysburg  Travel  Council 
Hotel  Gettysburg 
Metropolitan  Edison  Company 
National  Heritage  Associates,  Inc. 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Federation  AAA 
Pennsylvania  Wing  Civil  Air  Patrol 
United  Telephone  Company 

INDIVIDUALS 

U.  S.  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark 

Mrs.  Fred  Fuller 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Gaines 

Mr.  Paul  Harvey 

Mr.  W.  Clayton  Jester 

Miss  Grace  Myers 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Pcntz 

Reverend  Paul  L.  Reaser 

Assemblyman  Harry  D.  Ridinger 

Mr.  Paul  Roy 

U.  S.  Sen.  Hugh  D.  Scott 

Mr.  Chester  Shriver,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  D.  Teeter 
Sgt.  Earl  Topper 
Mr.  C.  R.  Zarfoss 
Mr.  Stanley  C.  Rogers 
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PRODUCTION  STAFF 


Edgar  Hess,  Technical  Director 

Paul  Grove,  Music  Consultant 

George  Manos,  Special  Assistant 

Joseph  Godori,  Costume  Co-ordinator,  Vignettes 

Gary  (Skip)  Dreisbach,  Sound  Engineer 

Donald  Billett,  Production  Assistant 

Albert  Schoemann,  Production  Assistant 

Norman  G.  Coulson,  R.A. 

Synthia  Zepp,  Production  Secretary 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Jack  MacMillan,  Administrative  Assistant 
George  Kabusk,  News  Director 
Nadine  Fazenbaker,  Secretary 
Janet  Hertz,  Office  Assistant 
Ozelle  Jones,  Special  Assistant 


Note  5.  VIGNETTES 

PRODUCED  AND  WRITTEN  BY:  Mrs.  Roy  Cifford 

Adele  Gutman  Nathan,  Consultant 

“A  LIFE  SAVED  BY  A GENTLEMAN” 

Union  General  Francis  Barlow  was  wounded  and  left  for  dead  by  his 
fleeing  troops.  Confederate  General  John  B.  Gordon  rode  up,  dis- 
covered he  was  still  living,  and  sent  a message  under  a flag  of  truce  to 
Mrs.  Barlow  who  was  known  to  be  nearby  behind  the  Union  lines.  She 
reached  her  husband’s  side  in  time  to  nurse  him  back  to  health. 
Many  years  later  they  met  at  a Blue  and  Gray  reunion  dinner  in 
Washington  where  a friendship  which  began  in  Gettysburg  was 
resumed  and  cherished  by  both. 

Directors:  Robert  Sheffer,  John  Korver 

General  Barlow  Robert  Trostle 

General  Gordon  Roy  Maitland 

Mrs.  Barlow Sylvia  Klinedinst 

“JOHN  BURNS  . . . VENERABLE  CITIZEN-WARRIOR” 

John  Burns,  age  72,  a cobbler  by  trade,  was  a veteran  of  the  War  of 
1812  and  a constable  of  Gettysburg.  Although  too  old  to  enlist  in 
the  Union  Army,  and  despite  his  neighbors’  concern,  he  joined  the 
troops  west  of  town  on  July  1.  Wounded  three  times,  he  was  carried 
home  and  lived  to  become  the  town’s  hero. 
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9 A.M.  TO  12  NOON 


JULY  1-4,  1963 


FOLLOW  THIS  DIAGRAM 
FOR  THE 
"VIGNETTES" 


Directors:  Mrs.  Luther  Wisler,  Mrs.  Edwin  Killalea 
John  Burns  Rev.  John  S.  Bishop 

Joseph  Broadhead  Eugene  Shriver 

Mary  Slentz  Mrs.  Harry  Ridinger 

Woman  and  Daughters  Mrs.  Harold  Ecker 

Barbara  and  Susan  Ecker 


“BROTHER  CAPTURES  BROTHER” 

Early  afternoon  of  July  1 a detail  of  the  45th  New  York  Regiment 
led  by  Cpl.  Rudolph  Schwarz  captured  some  Confederate  soldiers. 
One  prisoner  recognized  the  corporal  as  his  brother  whom  he  hadn’t 
seen  since  leaving  Germany.  A joyful  but  brief  reunion  followed. 

Directors:  Emile  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Fred  Slegal 
Cpl.  Rudolph  Schwarz  Larry  Kennedy 

“Brother”  Schwarz  Ross  Kennedy 

“A  VALIANT  GENERAL  ...  A NOBLE  MAN” 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  believed  he  had  to  attack  on  the  3rd  day  to 
assure  a Southern  victory.  His  senior  subordinate,  General  James 
Longstreet,  believed  an  assault  would  not  succeed.  Lee  overruled 
him  and  ordered  him  to  attack  the  Union  center.  The  morning  passed 
as  Longstreet  reluctantly  prepared  to  launch  the  attack.  That  after- 
noon, General  George  Pickett  rode  to  ask  Longstreet  “Shall  we 
advance?”  Longstreet  nodded,  and  the  charge  began.  It  failed  . . . the 
retreating  survivors  were  met  by  General  Lee  who  told  them  sadly 
“It  is  all  my  fault.”  He  blamed  none  but  himself  for  the  defeat  at 
Gettysburg. 

Directors:  Gary  Bechtel,  John  B.  Keith 
General  Lee  LeRoy  LeVan 

General  Longstreet  Harry  Ridinger 

General  Pickett  Richard  Mills 

“THE  FATEFUL  DEGISION” 

After  the  heavy  fighting  of  July  2 had  ended.  General  George  G. 
Meade  called  a meeting  of  his  Corps  Commanders  to  plan  for  the 
morrow.  The  decision  was  to  hold  firm  to  their  position  on  Cemetery 
Ridge,  and  wait!  On  the  following  day  they  repulsed  Lee’s  final 
charge. 
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Directors:  Mrs.  Q.  W.  Hershey,  Mrs.  VanCleve  Lott 


General  Meade 
General  Butterfield 
General  Warren 
General  Gibbon 
General  Newton 
General  Williams 


Ramsey  Jones 
Paul  Baird 
Ralph  B.  Jackson 
Rev.  Robert  A.  MacAskill 
Rev.  Harold  W.  Westover 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Coddington 


“SHARPSHOOTERS  ROOST” 

Devil’s  Den  was  a place  of  violence  and  death.  Its  position  was  won 
and  lost  many  times  by  both  sides.  Now,  it  is  a place  where  children 
play. 

Directors:  James  Witt,  Donald  Smith 


“FRIENDLY  ENEMIES” 

Mercy  replaced  violence  when  the  battle  was  over.  The  thirsty  and 
wounded  of  both  armies  in  the  area  of  Spangler's  Spring  shared  the 
common  supply  of  water.  MYTH!?  Not  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
stories  told  and  retold  by  survivors  at  reunions  of  the  Blue  and  Gray. 

Directors:  Miss  Ruth  Mcllhenny,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Smith 

UNION  SOLDIERS:  Ronald  Cline,  Owen  Taylor,  John 

Griest  III,  Roger  Re.x,  Robert  Sheffer,  John  Korver,  Alfred 
Karrasch,  Jr.,  Charles  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Willis  Wei- 
kert,  Richard  Shade,  Phillip  Wright,  George  Witt,  Will 
Houston,  Ned  Wantz,  Jeff  Breighner 

CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS:  Stanley  Lupp,  James 

Wright,  Ray  "VanDyke,  James  Taylor,  Roger  Brough, 
Daniel  Sheffer,  John  Bowman,  Stuart  Bloom,  Allen 
Knouse,  James  Bricker,  Paul  Evans,  Terry  Wildasin,  Jack 
Krafft,  Charles  Hahn,  Douglas  Gitt,  Greg  Smith,  Lowry 
Close,  Robert  Smith,  Jr.,  Jack  Bucher,  John  B.  Keith, 
David  LeVan 

COMMITTEE  MEMBERS:  William  Musser,  Kenneth 

Hull,  Allen  McDonnell,  R.  S.  Yohn,  Jesse  Dagenhart, 
John  Welshonce,  Robert  McCoy,  William  Lentz,  Robert 
M.  Smith,  Charles  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Robert  Codori,  Mrs. 
Mark  Eckert,  John  Teeter,  Fred  Pfeffer,  John  W.  Brehm 
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Note  6. 


EXCERPT  FROM  PROMPT  SCRIPT 

July  1st  through  3rd,  1963 
Sequence  of  Events  and  Remarks 

Lieutenant  General  Milton  G.  Baker 
Chairman  of  Gettysburg  Centennial  Commission 

2:30  p.m.—Grauer  Introduces  General  Baker; 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  celebrated  on  this  sacred 
ground  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
It  was  a tremendous  celebration,  for  it  not  only  brought 
together  for  the  last  time  some  1,800  Union  and  Con- 
federate soldiers,  but  also  a large  concentration  of  Regular 
Army  and  National  Guard  troops  who,  three  years  later, 
would  be  defending  the  honor  and  strength  of  this  nation. 
This  great  camp  was  constructed  and  subsequently  com- 
manded by  a young  colonel  of  Cavalry,  who,  for  his  efforts 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  and  given  an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Gettysburg  University.  He  was 
also  made  a life  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Confederate  Veterans  of  America. 

This  same  man,  twenty-five  years  later,  has  achieved  great 
distinction  in  this,  his  native  state,  as  an  educator  and 
military  leader.  He  has  received  many  degrees  from 
colleges  and  universities,  and  innumerable  accolades  and 
decorations  from  foreign  countries.  Nothing,  however,  is 
closer  to  his  heart  than  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  State 
and  Country  as  Chairman  of  this  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I take  pleasure  in  presenting  Lieu- 
tenant General  Milton  Grafly  Baker,  the  Chairman  of  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  Gettysburg. 

General  Baker 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Grauer. 

General  Baker  introduces  Invocator: 

As  the  mother  of  three  children  and  eight  grandchildren, 
the  Reverend  Lena  Bell  Parr  speaks  for  three  generations 
today. 
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As  a Minister  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  she  serves  as  spokesman  for  her  denomination  in 
many  church  councils. 

As  Pastor  of  St.  Paul's  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
here  in  Gettysburg,  we  have  requested  her  to  invoke  God’s 
blessings  on  this  Centennial  observance. 

Reverend  Parr— Invocation 

General  Baker  Welcomes  and  Introduces  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral: 

A letter  is  the  soldier’s  link  to  home. 

As  night  fell  upon  these  fields  in  July  1863,  many  weary 
soldiers  scribbled  messages  to  their  loved  ones  by  the 
light  of  the  lantern  and  campfire.  Upon  the  shoulders  of 
Montgomery  Blair,  then  Postmaster  General,  rested  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  getting  those  written  by  the 
Union  forces  to  their  destinations. 

It  is  appropriate  that  our  present  Postmaster  General 
should  be  with  us  for  this  memorable  event. 

As  a Naval  officer  serving  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
II,  he  came  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  letter  from  home. 
His  illustrious  background  needs  no  recital  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  like  his  predecessor  a century  ago,  he  is  an 
outstanding  lawyer  who  has  wrought  many  innovations 
to  the  postal  system. 

In  presenting  him  to  you,  however,  I would  stress  his 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  letters  to  the  men  who  fought 
and  died  here— and  to  the  millions  of  men  and  women  in 
our  Armed  Forces  who  today  are  helping  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— The  Honorable  J.  Edward  Day, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 

2:38  p.m— Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day— Remarks  and  Postal 
Albums 

Band  Plays  ( 4 minutes ) 

General  Baker  Announces  Battlefield  Deed  Presentations: 
Preserving  this  historic  site  has  deeply  concerned  three 
patriotic  organizations  who  are  here  today  to  present  ad- 
ditional land  to  our  government. 
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They  are  the  War  Library  and  Museum,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield 
Preservation  Association. 

Representing  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  is 
the  Commander  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  Colonel  William  Buchanan  Gold. 
Representing  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Preservation  As- 
sociation is  its  Vice  President,  Robert  D.  Hoffsommer. 

To  receive  the  deed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, we  are  pleased  to  have  the  Honorable  John  A.  Carver, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land  Management, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Carver,  despite  his  youth,  has  a long  and  outstanding 
record  with  the  Federal  Government  in  both  military  and 
civilian  capacity.  As  a native  of  Idaho,  we  shall  recognize 
him  also  as  a representative  of  that  splendid  State  at  this 
Centennial  of  Gettysburg. 

Secretary  Carver,  Colonel  Gold  and  Colonel  Haller— will 
you  please  step  forward? 

Presentation  and  Remarks  hy  Secretary  Carver 

General  Baker— Loyal  Legion  Literary  Award 

The  War  Library  and  Museum  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  has  a special  function  to  perform  here  today. 
I will  call  on  its  President  to  step  forward. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— Colonel  Brooke  M.  Lessig,  Presi- 
dent of  the  War  Library  and  Museum  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Colonel  Lessig 
.'3:16  Y>.m— Chorus 

.3:22  p.m.— General  Baker  Introduces  Father  Kealy 

The  soldiers  of  both  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy  went 
through  the  Valley  of  Death  here  a century  ago,  comforted 
by  the  gentle  assurances  of  Sacred  Scripture  that  God  was 
with  them. 
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To  reassert  that  faith  today,  we  have  asked  a distinguished 
educator  and  the  Pastor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Gettysburg— Reverend  Father  Kealy— to 
read  a passage  from  the  Holy  Bible. 

Father  Kealy  reads 

General  Baker  Introduces  Governor  Scranton: 

During  the  critical  years  of  the  Civil  War,  Pennsylvania’s 
Governor  was  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin.  His  monumental 
contributions  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  loom  large  in 
the  annals  of  that  War. 

Governor  Curtin  would  share  the  Commonwealth’s  pride 
in  his  present  successor,  and  would  find  in  him  the  same 
youthful  vigor  and  spirit  of  dedication  to  nation  and  state 
which  characterized  his  own  term  of  office. 

Where  Governor  Curtin  marshaled  the  resources  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  meet  the  challenge  of  war.  Governor  Scranton 
is  embarked  on  the  happier  task  of  developing  its  great 
potential  to  meet  the  economic  demands  of  the  nation  at 
peace. 

The  country  has  been  swift  to  recognize  his  merits.  This 
is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  national  leaders  of  his  party. 

Today  we  put  aside  the  thoughts  of  politics  just  as  we  put 
aside  the  partisanship  of  a century  ago,  and  Governor 
Scranton  will  bespeak  the  sentiments  of  all  Americans  as 
they  look  upon  this  hallowed  ground,  and  the  heroic 
chapter  which  men  in  Blue  and  men  in  Gray  wrote  by  their 
common  valor. 

Governor  Scranton  Address 

General  Baker: 

Thank  you.  Governor  Scranton.  Your  message  forms  a fit- 
ting prologue  to  the  next  phase  of  our  observance. 

The  Eternal  Peace  Light,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  stand, 
was  dedicated  by  President  Roosevelt  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Eighteen  hundred  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  over 
a third  of  a million  other  guests  were  present.  No  soldier 
of  that  War  is  now  alive,  but  the  fervent  prayer  for  peace 
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which  this  monument  symbolizes,  embodies  their  prayers. 
So  that  a new  generation  may  add  the  light  of  its  own 
pleas  to  Almighty  God,  six  children  will  kindle  another 
torch.  We  ask  you.  Governor  Scranton,  to  assist  them  so 
that  the  hands  of  the  present  and  the  future  may  be  joined 
in  this  solemn  act  of  consecration. 

General  Baker  and  Governor  Scranton  Help  Children  Light 
T orch 

General  Baker  Introduces  Dr.  Heiges: 

The  Lutheran  Seminary  here  at  Gettysburg  gave  its  name  to 
the  Ridge  which  has  become  so  memorable  in  history. 

It  still  stands,  serene  in  the  eternal  beauty  of  its  purpose. 
Its  president.  Dr.  Donald  R.  Heiges,  is  a scholar  and 
clergyman  of  reknown,  and  it  is  fitting  that  he  should 
pronounce  the  words  of  Renediction. 

Benediction 

General  Baker  Announces  National  Anthem 
Becessional 


Note  6a.  Remarks  by 

J.  EDWARD  DAY 

Postmaster  General 

at  the  dedication  of 

5-GENT  GETTYSBURG  GOMMEMORATIVE  STAMP 

Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  July  1,  1963—2:00  P.  M. 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  there  began  on  this  ground  a grisly 
battle  that  was  perhaps  the  most  crucial  ever  fought  anywhere. 

175,000  troops  took  part.  The  fighting  went  on  for  three  days. 
When  it  was  over,  thousands  lay  dead  and  50,000  had  been  wounded. 

Gettysburg  was  the  turning  point  of  the  War.  When  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  began  an  orderly  retreat  on  July  4,  followed  by  a wagon 
train  of  wounded  17  miles  in  length,  the  last  Confederate  invasion  of 
the  North  was  ended  and  Southern  military  power  was  on  the  decline. 

Lee  had  hoped,  by  moving  North,  to  gain  several  major  objec- 
tives: to  take  supplies  from  the  enemy,  to  capture  one  or  more  key 
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cities,  to  cause  a diversion  that  might  help  the  Confederates,  be- 
leaguered by  Grant  at  Vicksburg,  and  to  bring  fear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  the  North,  thereby  increasing  the  already  formidable 
clamor  for  a negotiated  peace. 

Actually,  as  it  turned  out,  Lee’s  drive  northward  had  the  opposite 
effect.  The  alarm  created  by  the  invasion  rallied  the  population  be- 
hind the  Union  Government. 

General  George  Meade’s  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  into  Pennsylvania  to  intercept  Lee.  Meade  hoped 
to  reach  a line  along  the  Big  Pike  Creek,  sixteen  miles  southeast  of 
here.  Although  the  huge  armies  engaged  at  Gettysburg,  neither  side 
had  planned  to  fight  at  this  location. 

The  series  of  bloody  exchanges  which  took  place  in  and  around 
Gettysburg  are  still  being  studied  by  military  historians  and  strategists. 
They  were  marked  by  brilliant,  as  well  as  faulty,  tactics,  by  formidable 
gallantry,  by  stealthy  ambushes,  by  brave  charges,  by  terrifying  re- 
treats, by  pain  and  horror. 

The  climax  came  with  the  last  Confederate  thrust.  The  gallant 
troops  under  Major  General  Pickett  made  their  famed  charge  across 
open  fields  toward  Cemetery  Hill,  but  were  mowed  down  by  over- 
whelming Union  fire.  That  charge  was  the  “high  water  mark”  of  the 
battle. 

Meade  was  much  criticized  for  not  pursuing  and  defeating  the 
battered  Confederate  Army  before  it  was  able  to  escape  across  the 
Potomac. 

Heavy  rains  hindered  the  movements  of  both  armies  after  the 
battle.  Lee  reached  the  river  several  days  ahead  of  his  pursuers,  but 
found  his  pontoon  bridge  destroyed.  Meade  procrastinated  and  Lee 
took  his  army  across  the  river  on  the  13th  of  July  before  Meade  could 
launch  his  attack. 

President  Lincoln  was  furious.  To  General  Oliver  O.  Howard, 
who  commanded  a corps  at  Gettysburg,  he  wrote: 

“I  was  deeply  mortified  by  the  escape  of  Lee  across 
the  Potomac,  because  the  substantial  destruction  of  his 
Army  would  have  ended  the  war.” 

Union  soldiers  from  eighteen  states  were  killed  at  Gettysburg. 
These  states  joined  to  purchase  a portion  of  the  battlefield  for  a 
memorial  cemetery.  The  trustees  of  the  cemetery  invited  Edward 
Everett,  a former  President  of  Harvard  and  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  one  of  the  most  renowned  orators  of  the  day,  to  come  to 
the  site  to  deliver  a commemorative  address.  They  suggested  October 
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23  as  the  date,  but  Everett,  whose  orations  were  not  noted  for  their 
brevity,  replied  that  he  could  not  prepare  an  adequate  speech  before 
November  19. 

President  Lincoln  was  invited  to  attend  on  this  latter  date  almost 
as  an  afterthought,  and  the  trustees  were  surprised  at  his  acceptance. 
Lincoln  and  his  party  arrived  in  Gettysburg  on  the  night  of  November 
18,  after  a five-hour  trip  from  Washington.  He  appeared  that  night  in 
response  to  a serenade  and  made  a few  remarks. 

Lincoln  was  habitually  cautious  in  his  public  speech  and  he 
mentioned  that  in  his  position  it  was  important  not  to  “say  any  foolish 
things.”  An  irreverent  man  in  the  audience  shouted,  “if  you  can 
help  it.” 

The  following  day,  in  front  of  some  20,000  persons,  Everett  de- 
livered a two-hour  address,  which  roamed  over  subjects  ranging  from 
the  funeral  customs  of  ancient  Athens  to  the  assorted  purposes  of  war. 
Lincoln’s  speech,  which  followed,  was,  according  to  historians,  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  almost  shockingly  brief. 

I find  those  reports  hard  to  believe.  I have  never  heard  of 
anyone  criticizing  a speech  because  it  was  too  short. 

Lincoln  was  disappointed  with  the  reaction  of  the  audience  to 
his  speech.  He  had  worked  hard  on  it.  It  is  not  true,  as  the  legend  tells 
us,  that  he  composed  it  at  the  last  moment  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 
However,  even  though  the  newspapers  gave  most  of  the  play  to 
Everett’s  address,  Lincoln’s  remarks  were  immediately  recognized  as 
an  extraordinary  and  classic  statement  of  the  democratic  purpose. 

Everett,  himself,  wrote  Lincoln: 

“I  should  be  glad  if  I could  flatter  myself  that  I came  as 
near  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you 
did  in  two  minutes.” 

The  Gettysburg  Address  was  and  remains  a vital  and  eloquent 
document  because  it  looked  beyond  the  transient  issues  to  the  deeper 
significance  of  Gettysburg:  the  testing  of  the  democratic  idea  and  the 
endurance  of  government  by  the  people. 

Lincoln  spoke  of  human  liberty  in  universal  terms;  he  realized 
that  the  outcome  of  the  grim  struggle  would  be  of  enduring  impor- 
tance to  men  everywhere,  for  all  time.  The  stirring  simplicity  of  his 
words  gave  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  a perpetual  timeliness  and  made 
it  symbolize  the  difficult  and  continuing  struggle  to  preserve  demo- 
cratic government. 

Gettysburg  was  decisive  for  our  present-day  American  role  as  the 
top  world  power.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  key  battle,  in  the 
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world’s  first  so-called  modern  war,  it  was  a tragic  chapter  in  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man.  It  should  have  been  an  object  lesson  on  the 
horrors  of  war  and  of  the  hideous  consequences  of  resorting  to  force 
to  settle  complex  differences. 

In  today’s  world  of  a divided  Germany,  a divided  Europe,  a di- 
vided China,  Gettysburg  provides  a beacon  light  of  hope  for  reunifiea- 
tion.  In  the  face  of  disappointments  and  failures  in  our  Ameriean 
efforts  for  a nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  for  disarmament,  Gettysburg 
should  remind  us  never  to  lose  heart,  because  the  stakes  are  so 
momentous  in  the  effort  for  peace. 

In  a more  limited  sphere,  Gettysburg  reminds  us  of  two  things 
about  leadership. 

The  South,  from  beginning  to  end,  had  a superb  top  military 
leader  in  Lee— recognized  as  such  through  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Union’s  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  handicapped 
for  the  first  several  years  of  the  War  with  changes  in  its  top  command. 
Lincoln  had  to  make  many  changes. 

We  should  have  learned  then,  one  hundred  years  ago,  how  es- 
sential is  ultimate  civilian  control  of  a military  establishment.  And 
we  ean  be  grateful  that  in  today’s  world  of  uncertain,  unstable,  and 
makeshift  governments,  that  we  Americans  are  blessed  with  a stable 
and  effective  system  of  government  as  we  pursue  our  national  ideals. 

I hope  that  the  Gettysburg  Centennial  will  make  people  think 
not  of  the  specious  glamour  of  battle,  but  of  its  abject  horror  and  deg- 
radation. And  I hope  that  the  130  million  Gettysburg  stamps  we  are 
issuing  following  this  dedication  today  will  remind  Americans  not  of 
bitterness  and  internecine  strife,  but  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  freedom  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  United  States. 
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BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG 
CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL 

COMMEMORATIVE  POSTAGE  STAMP 


AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  POST  OFFICE 


JULY  2,  1963 


The  5-cent  Battle  of  Gettysburg  cornmemorative  stamp,  the  third  in  the  series  of  five 
stamps  marking  the  Civil  War  Centennial,  will  be  first  placed  on  sale  at  Gettysburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  July  1,  1963. 

This  stamp  was  designed  by  Roy  Gjertson,  San  Pedro,  California,  who  submitted  the 
winning  entry  in  a rrationwide  compefition  among  professional  artists.  This  horizontal  stamp, 
measuring  0.84  by  1.44  inches,  will  be  printed  on  the  Giori  presses  and  issued  in  panes  of 
50,  with  an  initial  printing  of  120  million.  To  the  left  of  the  design  is  a Confederate  soldier 
against  a gray  background;  to  the  right  d Union  soldier  against  a blue  background.  Ail 
lettering  is  white. 

Collectors  desiring  first  day  cancellations  may  send  addressed  envelopes,  together  with 
remittance  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  stamps  to  be  affixed,  to  the  Postmaster,  Gettysburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. A close-fitting  enclosure  of  postal  card  thickness  should  be  placed  in  each  envelope 
and  the  flap  either  turned  in  or  sealed.  The  envelope  to  the  Postmaster  should  be  endorsed 
“First-day  Covers  54  Gettysburg  Stamp.”  Orders  for  covers  must  not  include  requests  for 
uncanceled  stamps.  Cover  requests  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  July  1,  1963. 
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Note  6b. 

PRESENTATION  OF  LITERARY  AWARD  JULY  1,  1963 

AT  GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  PARK,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

TO 

DR.  LEROY  FISCHER,  PROF.  OF  HISTORY 
OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
BY 

BROOKE  MONTGOMERY  LESSIG,  PRESIDENT 
THE  WAR  LIBRARY  & MUSELM 
of 

THE  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

“Dr.  LeRoy  Fischer: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  a check  for  $5,000.00, 
as  you  were  the  winner  of  the  nationwide  Literary  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  War  Library  and  Museum  and  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery, 
both  of  The  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
for  your  book-length  manuscript  entitled 

‘LINCOLN’S  GADFLY,  ADAM  GUROWSKF 
Congratulations!” 

Note  6c. 

PRESENTATION  OF  TWO  DEEDS  TO  THE  HONORABLE 

JOHN  A.  CARVER,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  ON  JULY  1,  1963,  AT  THE 

GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  PARK,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

By 

WILLIAM  BUCHANAN  GOLD,  JR.,  COMMANDER  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  COMMANDERY 
OF 

THE  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

In  presenting  these  deeds,  we  are  mindful  that  they  impart  more 
than  their  bare  word  context.  Across  their  pages  are  emblazoned 
the  gallant  deeds  of  those  who  fought  so  valiantly  to  solidify  our 
Union. 

With  pride  they  now  look  down  from  the  Valhalla  where  they 
dwell,  as  we,  their  descendants,  consecrate  the  ground  upon  which 
their  blood  was  spilled.  It  is  in  fulfillment  of  this  momentous  responsi- 
bility that  we,  one  hundred  years  later,  thus  commemorate  the  triumph 
which  our  ancestors’  bravery  wrought. 
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Therefore,  on  this  rare  oecasion  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  it  is  with  great  pride  I present  to  you  two  Deeds 
for  twenty  acres  plus,  from  the  War  Library  and  Museum  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States. 

Note  6d.  Remarks  made  by: 

ROBERT  D.  HOFFSOMMER 

Vice  President 

Gettysburg  Battlefield  Preservation  Association 
July  1,  1963 

MR.  GHAIRMAN,  GOVERNOR  SGRANTON,  YOUR  EXGEL- 
LENCIES,  HONORED  GUESTS,  AND  FELLOW  AMERIGANS: 

The  high  privilege  of  transferring  from  private  hands  to  the 
perpetual  ownership  of  the  American  people  a portion  of  this  battle- 
field has  been  given  to  me  as  vice  president  of  the  Gettysburg  Battle- 
field Preservation  Association. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  at  this  time,  since  so  many  of  you,  by 
virtue  of  your  contributions,  are  members  of  the  Association,  to  say 
something  briefly  about  our  origin,  and  our  aims  and  accomplishments 
during  the  almost  four  years  of  our  existence. 

It  all  began  with  some  of  us  who  were  attending  Gettysburg 
Gollege’s  Givil  War  Study  Group  in  the  midsummer  of  1959.  It  was 
then  that  many  of  us  learned  how  much  of  the  vital  land  of  this  battle- 
field still  remained  in  private  ownership  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
built  over  and  changed  in  ways  that  would  destroy  its  identity.  We 
saw  what  had  already  happened  in  some  parts  of  the  field  as  a result 
of  governmental  and  public  apathy,  and  we  determined  to  do  some- 
thing toward  saving  what  remained. 

We  are  rather  proud  that  our  Board  of  Directors  represents  in 
miniature  a cross-section  of  American  life,  from  business  through  the 
professions.  We  have  operated  on  the  proverbial  shoestring  in  order 
that  money  contributed  may  go  as  nearly  as  possible  100%  into  land 
purchase.  A year  ago,  through  your  contributions,  we  were  enabled 
to  present  to  the  American  people  the  important  Wolf  Tract  of 
55  acres,  the  land  over  which  Hood’s  Gonfederates  advanced  in  the 
Second  Day’s  battle,  for  the  attack  on  Little  Round  Top  and  the  Devil’s 
Den  Ridge  line  of  the  Union  HI  Gorps.  This  land  of  the  Wolf  Tract  is 
far  more  important  in  the  battle,  and  saw  more  bloody  fighting  than 
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Civil  War  historians  generally  have  recognized.  The  more  than  500 
dead  Southerners  once  buried  in  its  woods  and  fields  would  attest  to 
that. 

About  two  years  ago  it  became  possible  for  us  to  undertake  the 
purchase  of  the  118-acre  Meals  Farm  tract  which  lies  to  my  left  below 
Oak  Ridge— land  fought  over  by  Federals  and  Confederates  in  the 
First  Day’s  battle,  and  which  appears  now  much  as  it  did  100  years 
ago.  That  purchase  is  not  yet  complete,  it  needs  your  support,  but 
through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  owners,  we  are  able  today  to 
present  to  you  a portion  of  it. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  to  preserve  this  battlefield  as  a shrine 
of  courage  and  devotion  for  all  Americans  depends  upon  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Preservation  Association  is  simply 
your  agent.  Our  success  will  be  your  success  in  preserving  for  your 
children  and  your  children’s  children  a field  made  sacred  by  the 
blood  of  Americans,  North  and  South,  who  were  willing  to  die  for  prin- 
ciples they  believed  in. 

If  we  fail,  the  shame  will  not  be  ours,  but  America’s.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  we  shall  fail.  We  believe  that  a country  which 
forgets  its  past  is  a country  in  danger  of  having  no  future.  We  believe 
that,  regardless  of  how  much  of  this  land  we  save  for  the  nation, 
our  Association’s  greatest  contribution  has  been  to  arouse  Americans 
to  a more  sensitive  awareness  of  our  national  heritage  in  Gettysburg, 
and  to  reawaken  the  idealism  which  has  made  us  what  we  are. 

And  now,  as  a practical  demonstration  of  that  idealism,  and  in 
the  earnest  hope  that  we  may  soon  be  enabled  to  transfer  the  whole  of 
the  historic  Meals  Farm  to  its  rightful  owners,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  present  this  deed. 

Note  6e.  REMARKS  OF 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

JOHN  A.  CARVER,  JR. 

AT  THE  GETTYSRURG  CENTENNIAL  ORSERVANCE, 

GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
MONDAY,  JULY  I,  1963 

If  there  were  ever  an  occasion  and  a place  where  a listed  speaker 
should  be  tempted  to  stand  mute,  this  would  most  certainly  qualify. 
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what  was  said  here  nearly  a century  ago  in  consecrating  this  hallowed 
ground  seems  destined  to  endure  beyond  man’s  memory  of  the  deeds 
that  were  done  here.  And  yet,  despite  our  admitted  incompetence  to 
vie  with  Lincoln’s  felicitous  phrase  or  to  match  his  somber  eloquence, 
it  is  good  that  we  return  to  Gettysburg— to  the  turning  point  of  na- 
tional history,  to  the  place  where  national  unity  was  saved,  where  the 
ideals  expressed  by  the  Emancipator  became  possible  of  realization. 

For  Lincoln,  the  task  was  that  of  dedicating  a resting  place  for  the 
honored  dead  of  his  generation.  For  us,  that  period  and  its  events— 
even  its  significance— must  seem  remote,  almost  contrived  in  the  rela- 
tive simplicity  of  the  issues  behind  the  awful  struggle  that  took  place 
here.  We  look  at  Gettysburg— and  at  Lincoln’s  expression  of  its  mean- 
ing—with  the  perspective  of  a century.  Having  lived  through  a genera- 
tion of  depression,  war  and  a peace  that  gives  no  peace,  we  tend  to 
regard  the  events  of  early  July  1863  as  a piece  of  the  past  that  is  walled 
off  from  present  reality. 

And  yet,  to  reread  Lincoln’s  message  at  Gettysburg  is  to  be 
reenforced  in  our  recollection  of  what  was  at  stake  on  this  field  of 
honor  and  sorrow.  We  see  the  issues  of  1863  stripped  of  the  partisan 
distractions  and  the  heroic  folk-lore  constructed  through  the  years. 
Lincoln  compressed  a decade  of  strife  and  two  years  of  war  into  one 
declaration  of  faith:  That  the  Nation  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

That  nation  has  not  perished  from  the  earth— but  neither  have  its 
ideals,  so  eloquently  expressed,  been  fully  implemented.  That  task 
remains  for  our  generation  to  fulfill.  For  a hundred  years,  the  equality 
defined  on  this  field  has  been  withheld  from  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  What  they  once  patiently  awaited,  they  now  demand  as  a 
matter  of  right.  Unrest  is  at  large  over  the  Nation— and  over  nothing 
that  was  not  basically  at  issue  here  a century  ago. 

We  search  for  peaceful  solution  to  the  civil  rights  issues  of  1963. 
Peaceful  solutions  have  been  found  in  many  areas  of  this  subject, 
principally  through  the  high  principles,  the  vision  and  the  dedication 
to  constitutional  guarantees  enunciated  by  an  enlightened  judiciary 
and  by  far-ranging  executive  action  to  assure  that  these  guarantees 
are  not  denied,  through  artifice  or  legalistic  sleight  of  hand.  The 
President  has  now  called  for  a new  dedication  to  the  equality  under 
law  which  Lincoln  defined  as  the  purpose  behind  a bloody  struggle 
a century  ago.  It  is  time  for  the  Gongress  to  respond— to  give  positive 
expression  to  the  ideals  for  which  men  fought  in  the  past.  National 
honor,  not  the  threat  of  civil  strife,  must  be  the  motivating  force  by 
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which  all  our  citizens  are  accorded,  ungrudgingly,  the  equal  op- 
portunity for  which  our  system  stands. 

Thus  Gettysburg  is  more  than  a historical  reminder,  important  as 
that  is.  It  is  just  as  important  that  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  voice  to 
what  must  be  a national  objective  for  our  generation.  It  is,  therefore, 
fitting  that  we  should  meet  here  to  mark  the  further  perfection  of  this 
shrine  to  man’s  highest  ideals  as  well  as  heroic  deeds. 

I am  honored  by  the  privilege  of  accepting  the  public-spirited 
donation  of  key  tracts  of  land  which  will  help  round  out  this  National 
Historical  Park.  I commend  the  two  organizations  which  are  respon- 
sible for  making  this  event  possible.  They  represent  the  finest  aspects 
of  the  spirit  that  motivates  preservation  of  our  national  heritage.  The 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  has  an  illustrious  history  of  patri- 
otic devotion  derived  from  the  forebears  of  its  membership.  Union 
officers  who  served  with  distinction  on  these  fields.  The  roots  of  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield  Preservation  Association  also  reach  deep  into 
the  soil  of  this  valley  and  the  study  of  its  history.  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  conservation  movement,  its  members  have  excited  the 
concern  of  Americans  everywhere  to  protect  these  battlefields  for 
public  use  and  inspiration. 

To  these  organizations,  therefore,  and  to  the  many  private  donors 
of  large  and  small  amounts,  I extend  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  On  behalf  of  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Udall,  I 
accept  these  lands  and  pledge  to  the  donors  that  they  will  be  conserved 
and  dedicated  solely  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
tendered. 

Note  6f.  ADDRESS  BY 

GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 

AT  OPENING  CEREMONIES  OF  CENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG,  JULY  1,  1963 

Mr.  Postmaster  General,  Governors  and  other  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  the  states,  honored  guests,  members  of  the  clergy,  my 
fellow  Americans: 

All  Pennsylvanians  join  me,  I know,  in  extending  a most  hearty 
welcome  to  all  of  you  as  we  gather  at  one  of  our  Nation’s  great  shrines. 
It  is  our  hope  that  your  visit  will  be  both  meaningful  and  pleasant. 

A hundred  years  ago,  nearly  160,000  Americans— some  clad  in 
blue  and  some  in  gray— assembled  here  to  fight  a battle.  For  three 
days  on  this  very  field  they  dedicated  themselves  to  the  grim  business 
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of  war.  When  the  battle  ended,  almost  one-third  of  their  number 
were  dead,  wounded  or  missing.  The  survivors  limped  away  to  seek 
the  strength  to  fight  again  another  day.  Man  has  an  infinite  capacity 
to  commemorate  his  works  of  war,  so  a century  later  we  gather  on  the 
same  field.  But  surely  commemoration  of  a battle  cannot  be  our  real 
purpose  for  assembling.  If  the  grass  and  trees  of  Gettysburg  came 
to  grow  again,  despite  the  blood  that  soaked  their  roots,  just  as  surely 
Americans  can  learn  from  what  happened  here.  If  so,  we  need  to 
know  why  it  happened. 

America  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  was  heir  to  man’s  ancient 
and  natural  desire  to  be  free.  The  propositions  upon  which  our 
Nation  had  been  founded  were  the  most  noble  man  has  ever  con- 
ceived. The  paradox  of  the  Civil  War  is  that  it  was  fought  with  both 
sides  invoking  those  same  principles.  The  North  held  that  freedom 
would  be  destroyed  if  weakened  by  sectionalism  and  rebellion.  The 
South  held  that  it  would  be  equally  destroyed  if  an  American  lost 
the  right  to  desert  a government  in  which  he  no  longer  believed.  “It 
is  safe  to  assert,”  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  “that  no  government  proper 
ever  had  a provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination.”  And, 
Jefferson  Davis  told  the  first  Confederate  Congress,  “All  we  ask  is 
to  be  let  alone.”  Thus  a Nation  divided  itself.  The  Civil  War  was 
fought  because  this  Nation’s  need  to  understand  itself  far  outstripped 
the  time  and  tools  it  had  to  reach  that  understanding.  The  ancient 
struggle  for  human  rights  passed  into  a tragic  interlude.  An  interlude 
in  which  half  a Nation  could  look  upon  the  gentle  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a 
tyrant.  An  interlude  in  which  half  a Nation  could  look  upon  the 
gallant  General  Lee  as  a traitor.  Shouting  the  same  slogans,  fighting 
for  the  same  broad  principles,  the  American  Nation  went  to  war  with 
itself. 

Such  a war  could  not  help  but  underscore  one  of  the  great 
truths  about  our  system  of  self-government.  Democratic  society  has 
within  it  a perpetual  tension,  a never-ending  push-and-pull  as  it 
strives  to  work  the  will  of  the  majority  without  trampling  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  We  treasure  the  human  soul,  but  we  recognize,  too, 
the  material  needs  of  the  human  body.  We  know  that  life  without 
liberty  is  not  really  life  at  all.  But,  we  also  know  that  political  free- 
dom without  economic  freedom  is  not  really  freedom  at  all.  Unlike 
the  other  system  which  today  competes  across  the  world  for  the  minds 
of  men,  we  do  not  believe  that  man  must  give  up  his  liberties  to  fill 
his  belly.  An  intrinsic  part  of  our  system  is  the  belief  that  man  is 
best  equipped  to  acquire  a fair  share  of  the  world’s  material  pros- 
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perity  for  himself  and  his  family  when  he  is  truly  free  in  mind  and 
spirit.  For  us,  freedom  is  not  only  the  best  philosophical  system,  it 
is  the  best  economic  system  as  well.  But  most  important  of  all,  we 
know  that  freedom’s  business  is  never  done. 

In  the  days  ahead,  our  Nation  will  be  sorely  pressed  to  put  to 
use  the  lessons  it  has  learned  at  great  expense.  There  is  the  continuing 
task  of  molding  a government  strong  enough  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  but 
not  so  strong  and  centralized  that  it  violates  its  own  reason  for  exist- 
ence. There  is  the  task  of  regulating  our  business  system  sufficiently 
to  guarantee  the  opportunity  of  its  fruits  to  all,  but  not  so  harshly  that 
we  destroy  the  very  system  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  There  is  the 
task  of  joining  other  free  men  in  alliances  of  strength  to  protect  our 
freedoms,  but  of  avoiding  the  nuclear  destruction  of  the  world  in  the 
process.  And,  there  is  the  task  of  driving  prejudice  out  of  the  human 
heart  at  least  as  rapidly  as  we  are  learning  to  drive  men  into  outer 
space. 

One  hundred  years  after  Gettysburg,  America  still  has  not  com- 
pletely solved  the  problems  of  self-government.  But  those  who  fell 
on  this  battlefield  have  not  died  in  vain  because  our  Nation  today 
is  great  enough  to  keep  trying.  Despite  our  sectional  differences,  the 
Union  stands,  firm  and  strong.  The  South  grows  with  America,  as 
does  the  North.  And,  the  West  has  joined  them.  “The  new  birth  of 
freedom,”  of  which  Lincoln  spoke,  has  not  been  brought  forth  pain- 
lessly. It  was  weaned  on  the  persecutions  of  Reconstruction,  and  then 
lay  asleep  while  the  South  revived  itself  and  the  North  plunged  into 
building  its  industrial  machine.  Now,  the  “new  freedom”  begins  to 
move  again,  this  time  into  stormy  adolescence.  In  the  South,  in  the 
North,  in  the  West— in  every  section  of  the  Nation,  men  are  called 
upon  to  look  into  their  own  hearts.  Written  there,  each  of  us  can 
find  the  timeless  truth:  “Accustomed  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
others,  you  have  lost  the  genius  of  your  own  independence  and  be- 
come the  fit  subjects  of  the  first  cunning  tyrant  who  rises  among  you.” 
As  the  new  freedom  tumbles  into  adolescence,  it  finds  itself  in  a Nation 
that  has  matured  in  most  things  more  quickly  than  any  in  history. 
None  has  grown  swifter  to  power.  None  has  experienced  greater 
progress.  None  has  been  thrust  so  rapidly  into  awesome  responsibility. 
And,  yet,  the  new  freedom  collides  with  the  great  enigma  of  the 
American  experiment.  History  one  day  will  explain  this  enigma,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  history.  We  must  realize  now  that,  for  a 
nation  that  in  many  ways  moves  too  fast,  in  the  matter  of  raising  the 
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new  freedom  to  full  maturity  we  have  moved  too  slowly.  Most  of 
all  we  must  realize  that  freedom  of  the  lawbooks— if  that  is  all  it  is— 
is  a pale  substitute  for  the  real  thing.  Real  freedom  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  human  heart.  It  is  only  there  that  one  man  can  extend 
it  to  another. 

Looking  over  the  vast  battlefield  that  surrounds  us,  recalling  all 
its  memorable  moments— Little  Round  Top,  Devil’s  Den,  the  Peach 
Orchard,  the  Wheat  Field,  Culp’s  Hill,  Pickett’s  Charge— let  us  resolve 
never  to  be  torn  in  two  again.  This  is  not  a sectional  problem,  it  is  a 
National  problem.  It  ill  behooves  any  American  to  point  the  finger 
at  any  other.  Rather,  we  must  reach  together  for  the  full  promise  of 
our  common  heritage.  Let  us  seek  the  future  in  unity,  not  division;  in 
peace,  not  violence. 
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Note  6g.  PARTICIPANTS 

July  1 Ceremonies 


Band— t/.  S.  Air  Force  Headquarters 
Command,  W/O  Fred  Kepner,  Di- 
rector 

Chorus— Soldier  s Chorus  of  the  U.S. 

Army  Field  Band 
Commentator— Ben  Grauer 
Honor  Guard— 141st  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers 

Presiding— Lt.  Gen.  Milton  G.  Baker, 
(Ret.) 

Standard  Bearers— 104th  Armored  Cav- 
alry 

Wreath  Bearers— Boy  Scouts,  Black  Wal- 
nut District  and  Girl  Scouts,  Penn 
Laurel  Council 

Trumpeters  and  Drummers— VaMey 

Forge  Military  Academy 
Invocation— Reuerend  Lena  Parr,  A.M.E. 

Zion  Church,  Gettysburg 
Reading  from  the  Scriptures— Dr.  Bert- 
ram Kom,  Rabbi  of  Keneseth  Israel 
Congregation,  Philadelphia 
Reading  from  the  Scriptures— Reoerend 
Joseph  P.  Kealy,  St.  Francis  Xaxier 
Catholic  Church,  Gettysburg 
Benediction— Reoerend  Dr.  Donald 

Heiges,  Lutheran  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Gettysburg 

Dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commemorative  Stamp— 
The  Honorable  J.  Edward  Day,  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States 
Winner  of  the  commemorative  stamp 
design  competion— Roy  Gfertson 
For  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion— William  Buchanan  Gold, 
Brooke  M.  Lessig,  H.  Durston  Saylor, 

For  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Preserva- 
tion Association— Rofcert  D.  Hoffsom- 
mer. 

For  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior—The  Honorable  John  A.  Carver, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
For  Pennsylvania— The  Honorable  Wil- 
liam W.  Scranton,  Governor 
For  DeWare— The  Honorable  Elbert 
N.  Carvel,  Governor 
For  New  Jersey- The  Honorable  Rich- 
ard J.  Hughes,  Governor 
For  Georgia-Mr.  Stanley  R.  Smith 
For  Connecticut— Mr.  Albert  D.  Putman 
For  Massachusetts— The  Honorable  En- 
dicott  Peabody,  Governor 
For  Maryland— The  Honorable  J.  Mil- 
lard Tawes,  Governor 


For  South  Carolina— The  Honorable 
Donald  Russell,  Governor 
For  New  Hampshire— Mr.  Duane 

Squires 

For  Virginia— Mr.  John  Warren  Cooke 
For  New  York— Ma/.  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Stevenson  (Ret.) 

For  North  Carolina— The  Honorable 
Terry  Sanford,  Governor 
For  Rhode  Island— The  Honorable  John 
H.  Chafee,  Governor 
For  Vermont— Gen.  Richard  Spear 
For  Ohio— The  Honorable  John  W. 

Brown,  Lt.  Governor 
For  Indiana— Mr.  Jack  L.  New 
For  Illinois— Mr.  Newton  C.  Farr 
For  Alabama— The  Honorable  George 
C.  Wallace,  Governor 
For  Maine— Mr.  Maurice  J.  Warner 
For  Arkansas— Mr.  Meill  Bohlinger 
For  Michigan— Gen.  Donald  D.  Mc- 
Donald 

For  Florida— Mr.  Adam  G.  Adams 
For  Texas— Mr.  Dayton  Kelley 
For  Wisconsin— Mr.  Donald  Gerlinger 
For  Minnesota— The  Honorable  Karl  F. 
Rolvaag,  Governor 

For  West  Virgina— Brig.  Gen.  Gene 
Harold  Williams 

For  Washington  D.  C.—Mr.  Paul  J. 
Sedgwick 

Torch  Bearers— Boy  Scouts,  Black  Wal- 
nut District  and  Girl  Scouts,  Penn 
Laurel  Council 

Due  to  the  publication  deadline  the 
Gommission  regrets  it  was  not  possible 
to  identify  representatives  for  Tennes- 
see, Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 


The  Gettysburg  Centennial  Commis- 
sion gratefully  acknowledges  the  as- 
sistance of  the  many  governmental 
agencies,  civic  and  private  organiza- 
tions, businesses  and  individuals  whose 
public  spirited  co-operation  has  made 
this  commemoration  possible.  Due  to 
the  press  deadline  and  space  limitations, 
it  is  possible  that  some  names  have 
been  omitted.  The  Commission  takes 
this  opportunity  to  thank  all  who  have 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Commission  s plans. 
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Note  7 list  of  participants 


July  2:  Pageant-Parade 

GRAND  MARSHAL;  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  K.  Fluclc 

AIDES:  Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  A.  Vernet,  Jr. 

Gapt.  Albert  G.  Kuhn 
Lt.  Frederick  H.  Heitefuss 

PARADE  GOORDINATOR:  Lt.  Gol.  Edward  G.  Laufenberg 


State  Police  Motorcycle  Escort 
Troop  A,  1st  Recon  Sqdn  223  Cav 
( Mounted) 

Grand  Marshal  & StaflF 
Colors,  28th  Inf  Div 

FIRST  DIVISION  (Historical) 

Co,  1st  Division  & Staff 

Colors,  Sons  of  Veterans  Reserve 

6th  Field  Band  from  Harrisburg 

Co  Pa  Bde  Hq  and  Staff 

Colors,  Pa  Bde  Hq 

Pa  Bde  Hq 

Co  G,  6th  Inf  Bn 

Co  C,  6th  Inf  Bn 

Co  E,  2d  Inf  Bn 

Co  A,  8th  Inf  Bn 

Co  A,  9th  Inf  Bn 

Hq  & Hq  Co,  7th  Inf 

Hq  Bn,  10th  Light  Arty 

Buckeye  Blue  Bde 

U.S.  Christian  Commission  (Y.M.C.A. ) 
“Coffee  Wagon” 

CONFEDERATE  HIGH  COMMAND 
Co  and  Staff  CHC 
Colors,  CHC 

Hq  Co,  CHC,  Nashville,  Tenn 

North  Carolina  6th  Regt 

4th  Tenn  Cav,  Nashville,  Tenn 

1st  Tenn  Inf 

A.  P.  Hill’s  Rifles 

1st  Md  Regt 

17th  Inf  Regt 

1st  Md  Arty 

Lexington  Rifles  Co  C,  15th  SCV 
Float  ( Replica  of  submarine  Hunley ) 
South  Carolina 

VFW  Reese  Hall  Post,  Mountville,  Pa 
2d  Va  Inf 

Sam  Davis  Outpost  (Tenn) 

10th  Tenn  Inf 
2d  Md  Arty 

Loudoun  County  Light  Arty,  Seabrook, 
Md 

The  Maryland  Line,  Baltimore,  Md 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Cav 
Co  K,  Va  Inf 
Co  E,  1st  Va  Cav 


Hq  Outpost,  Cartaret,  NJ 
CHC  Felicia  Grundy  Porter  Nurse  Re- 
lief Corps 
2d  Regt,  NC  Inf 
Co  A,  1st  Delaware  Blues 
Lancaster  Fencibles 
141st  Pa  Vol  Inf  Regt 
2d  Regt  Pa  Res  Vol 
Co  D,  6th  Pa  Reserve 
1st  Pa  Rifles  (Bucktails) 

Co  F,  87th  Pa  Vols 
118th  Pa  Vols 
Btry  E,  1st  Pa  Arty 
Sharpshurg  Rifles 
Co  C,  2d  Md  Inf  US  Vols 
44th  New  York  Vol  Inf 
Cowan’s  1st  Ind  Btry,  NY 
104th  Regt  111  Vol  Inf 
5th  Mich  Inf  Huron  Rangers 
2d  Wis  Vol  Inf  Regt 
Co  E,  7th  W Va  Ind  Vol 
2d  Regt  US  Inf  Wash,  DC 
Oil  Industry  Float  ( Gulf  Oil  Corp. ) 
Jeeps  carrying  descendants  of  General 
Officers  who  commanded  at  Gettys- 
burg 

SECOND  DIVISION  (Military) 
DIVISION  MARSHAL 
Brig.  Gen.  Carl  C.  Neely 
Lt.  Luke  L.  Shade  (Aide) 

Gen  Neely  and  staff 
Colors,  28th  Inf  Div 
US  Army  Field  Band 
Rifle  Co,  3d  Inf  ( RA ) 

Hq  Co,  28th  Inf  Div 
Hq,  2d  Inf  Bde 
Hq  Co,  2d  Inf  Bde 
Hq,  1st  Bn,  110th  Inf 
noth  Inf 

28th  Inf  Div  Band 
1st  Inf  Bn,  noth  Inf 
Hq,  3d  Inf  Bde 
Hq  Co,  3d  Inf  Bde 
Hq,  2d  Inf  Bn,  109th  Inf 
Colors,  2d  Bn,  109th  Inf 
2d  Bn,  109th  Inf 
Hq,  1st  Bn,  109th  Inf 
1st  Bn,  109th  Inf 
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Hq,  1st  Inf  Bde 

Hq  Co,  1st  Inf  Bde 

Hq  2d  Bn,  111th  Inf 

2d  Bn,  111th  Inf 

Hq,  1st  Bn,  111th  Inf 

1st  Bn,  111th  Inf 

Hq,  28th  Div  Arty 

Hq  Btry,  28th  Div  Arty 

Hq,  1st  How  Bn,  229th  Arty 

1st  How  Bn,  229th  Arty 

Hq,  1st  How  Bn,  109th  Arty 

1st  How  Bn,  109th  Arty 

Hq,  1st  How  Bn,  166th  Arty 

Hq,  1st  How  Bn,  107th  Arty 

1st  How  Bn.  107th  Arty 

Hq,  1st  Msl  Bn,  108th  Arty 

1st  Msl  Bn,  108th  Arty 

Hq,  1st  Tank  Bn,  103d  Armor 

1st  Tank  Bn,  103d  Armor 

Hq,  1st  Recon  Sqdn,  223d  Cav 

1st  Recon  Sqdn,  223d  Cav  (Troop  A) 

Hq,  2d  Tank  Bn,  103d  Armor 

2d  Tank  Bn,  103d  Armor 

H(),  103d  Engr  Bn 

103d  Engr  Bn 

Hq,  28th  Signal  Bn 

28th  Signal  Bn 

Hq,  28th  Aviation  Bn 

28th  Aviation  Bn 

Hq,  28th  Inf  Div  Spt  Comd 

Hq  Co,  Spt  Comd 

28th  Admin  Co 

Hq,  103d  Med  Bn 

103d  Med  Bn 

Hq,  728th  Maint  Bn 

728th  Main  Bn 

Hq,  228th  Sup  & Trans  Bn 

228th  Sup  & Trans  Bn 

USAF  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 

USAF  Drill  Team 

Hq,  USAR  Unit 

USAR  Units 

Hq,  ROTC,  Gettysburg,  Pa 

Gettysburg  College  ROTC 

Hq,  ROTC  Bucknell 

Bucknell  ROTC 

Hq,  104th  Armored  Cav  Regt 

U.S.  Navy  Band 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Hq  Trp  & Avn  Co,  104th  Armd  Cav 
Regt 

Hq,  1st  Recon  Sqdn,  104th  Armd  Cav 
Regt 

1st  Recon  Sqdn,  104th  Armd  Cav  Regt 

Hq,  2d  Recon  Sqdn 

2d  Recon  Sqdn,  104th  Armd  Cav  Regt 


Hq,  3d  Recon  Sqdn,  104th  Armd  Cav 
Regt 

104th  Armd  Cav  Regt 
3d  Recon  Sqdn,  104th  Armd  Cav  Regt 
Hq,  3d  AW  Bn  (SP)  213th  Arty  Gp 
3d  AW  Bn,  213th  Arty  Gp  Hq.  PANG 
Air  National  Guard  Band  ( Olmsted  AF 
Base) 

PANG  Units 

Hq,  Pa  Wing  of  CAP 

Colors,  CAP 

Pa  Wing,  Civil  Air  Patrol 
MILITARY 

1.  Float— Hq  Co,  28th 

2.  Float— 28th  Avn  Bn 

3.  Float— 103d  Engr  Bn 

4.  Float— 28th  Sig  Bn 

5.  Float— 1st  Tk  Bn,  103d  Armor 

6.  Float— 2d  Tk  Bn,  103d  Armor 

7.  Float— 1st  Recon  Sqdn,  223d  Cav 

8.  Float— 1st  Inf  Bde 

9.  Float— 1st  Inf  Bde 

10.  Float— 1st  Inf  Bde 

11.  Float— 2d  Inf  Bde 

12.  Float— 2d  Inf  Bde 

13.  Float— 2d  Inf  Bde 

14.  Float— 3d  Inf  Bde 

15.  Float— 3d  Inf  Bde 

16.  Float— 3d  Inf  Bde 

17.  Float— 103d  Med  Bn 

18.  Float— 728th  Maint  Bn 

19.  Float— 228th  Sup  & Trans  Bn 

20.  Float— Hq,  28th  Div  Arty 

BANDS 

Gettysburg  HS  Band,  Gettysburg,  Pa 
Rouss  Knights  of  Erin  Band,  Winches- 
ter, Va 

Hanover  HS  Band,  Hanover,  Pa 
S Rowan  HS  Band,  China-Grove,  NC 
Gentral  HS  Band,  Martinsburg,  Pa 
Joliet  HS  Band,  Joliet,  111 
Central  HS  Band,  Albion,  NY 
Biglerville  HS  Band,  Biglerville,  Pa 
Gettysburg  Junior  HS  Band,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa 

Fairfield  HS  Band,  Fairfield,  Pa 
Bermudian  Springs  HS  Band,  East  Ber- 
lin, Pa 

New  Oxford  HS  Band,  New  Oxford,  Pa 
Lebanon  HS  Band,  Lebanon,  Pa 
Smethport  HS  Band,  Smethport,  Pa 
Kiltie  Band,  York,  Pa 
26th  Inf  Regt  Band,  Winston  Salem, 
NC 

Berlin  Fife  & Bugle  Corps,  Berlin,  Pa 
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Note  8 LIST  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

July  3— Dramatization  of  Pickett’s  Charge 
NARRATORS:  Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot  and  Walter  Abel 

SCRIPT  BY:  Richard  Bernstein  (with  Maj.  Eliot  and  Mrs.  Nathan) 

The  following  units  are  representing  the  Confederate  forces  who 
were  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  in  1863: 


4th  Tenn  Calvalry 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  L.  Cornwell 

Nashville,  Tenn 

1st  Tenn  Inf  Regt 

Lt.  Charles  Caldwell 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn 

A.  P.  Hill’s  Rifles 

Capt.  Douglas  Bauman 

Elmira,  NY 

1st  Md  Regt 

Col.  Michael  Zacharko 

Baltimore,  Md 

17th  Inf  Regt,  Miss  Vol 

Cpl.  John  D.  Cooper 

Baltimore,  Md 

1st  Md  Arty 

Sgt.  Maj.  George  M.  Bryant 
Mayo,  Md 

Lexington  Rifles,  Co.  C,  15th  S.C.V. 
Sgt.  Maj.  Phillip  M.  Bryan 
Lexington,  S.C. 

North  Carolina  6th  Regt 
Col.  Cliff  Elder 
Burlington,  NC 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Lt.  Robert  Keek 
Mountville,  Pa 
2d  Virginia  Inf 
J.  Sheldon  Fisher,  Jr. 

Fishers,  NY 
Sam  Davis  Outpost 
Major  Lester  Gross 
Pulaski,  Tenn 
2d  Maryland  Arty 
Capt.  John  J.  Gaff 
Pikesville,  Md 
Loudoun  Co  Lt  Arty 
Maj.  E.  P.  Alexander 
Seabrook,  Md 
The  Maryland  Line 
Capt.  William  V.  Daley 
Baltimore,  Md 
Hq  Cav  Staff 
Dr.  S.  A.  Kirkpatrick 
Hanover,  Pa 
Co  E,  1st  Va  Cav 
Capt.  John  H.  Quick 
Winchester,  Va 


Co  E,  1st  Cav 
Joseph  S.  Moyer 
Waynesboro,  Va 

CHC  Headquarters  Co-detached 
Maj.  Wm.  V.  Larrison 
Carteret,  NJ 
2d  Regt,  NC 

Capt.  George  E.  Gorman 
Clifton  Heights,  Pa 
Felicia  Grundy  Porter  Nurse-ReUef 
Corps 

Col.  Dorothy  Ramsay 
Nashville,  Tenn 

Commanding  Border  Line  Corps 

Lt.  Janet  Lois  Weisner 

Rockville,  Md 

Co  A,  1st  Md  Inf 

Capt.  Ralph  R.  Conker 

Frederick,  Md 

lOth  Tenn  Inf 

Maj.  E.  L.  Carmody 

Clarkesville,  Tenn 

CONFEDERATE  STAFF 

(Including  Attached  Personnel) 

Gen.  Donald  A.  Ramsay 

Lt.  Donald  A.  Ramsay 

Maj.  William  J.  Martin 

Cpl.  Paul  Fitts 

Sgt.  Henry  Ward 

Capt.  Tom  McCall 

Maj.  Gen.  Hal  R.  Swann 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  L.  Cornwell 

Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  Spence 

Lt.  Eugene  W.  McNeill 

PFC  Bill  Deese 

PFC  Mike  Donegan 

Capt.  Lester  Gross 

Col.  Dayton  Kelley 

Col.  Robert  H.  King 

Maj.  W.  F.  Little 

Capt.  Herb  Peck,  Jr. 

Maj.  Gen.  M.  Hume  Parks 
PFC  Wilburn  Honeycutt 
2nd  Lt.  Mark  Swann 
PFC  Tommy  Erwin 
PFC  Donald  N.  Fisher 
2nd  Lt.  Edward  H.  Pate 
PFC  David  Erwin 
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PFC  Gary  Wright 
Capt.  John  Lunday 


Sgt.  E.  A.  Robinson 
Lt.  Lonnie  F.  Lemons 


The  following  units  are  representing  the  Union  forces  who  were 
at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  in  1863: 


“C”  Co,  6th  Inf  Bn 

Lt.  Edgar  Calhoon 

Middletown,  Pa 

“G”  Co,  6th  Inf  Bn 

Capt.  George  Gruber 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

“E”  Co,  6th  Inf  Bn 

Capt.  Forrest  S.  Gruver 

Allentown,  Pa 

Pa  Brigade  Hqs 

Maj.  Howard  Dissinger 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Buckeye  Blue  Brigades 

Col.  Daniel  F.  Clancy 

Columbus,  Ohio 

“A  ’ Co,  8th  Inf  Bn 

Lt.  Arthur  Ballou 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt 

Hq  and  Hq  Co  7th  Inf 

Maj.  Charles  Reynolds 

Providence,  RI 

Hq  Bn,  10th  L.  Atry 

Lt.  Allen  B.  Howland 

Elmwood,  Mass 

3d  Regt  U.S.  Inf 

Sgt.  George  R.  Jusel 

Washington,  DC 

2d  Regt  Pa  Res  Vols 

Sgt.  John  E.  Huss 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa 

2d  Wis  Vol  Regt 

Sgt.  E.  A.  von  Frankensburg 

West  Bend,  Wis 

118th  Pa  Vols 

Sgt.  Maj.  R.  E.  D’Afessandro 
Havertown,  Pa 

“E”  Battery,  1st  Pa  Arty 

Sgt.  Donald  A.  Wagner 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

5th  Mich  Inf,  Huron 

1st  Sgt.  Wayne  Jowett 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

Sharpsburg  Rifles 

Capt.  William  J.  Coleman 

Sharp.sburg,  Md 

Co  C,  2d  Md  Inf,  U.S.  Vols 

Sgt.  Boyd  Lawson 

Cumberland,  Md 

“D”  Co,  Pa  Reserves 

1st  Sgt.  Ray  J.  Gsell,  Jr. 

Chambersburg,  Pa 


“E”  Co,  7th  W Va  Vol  Inf 

Reynolds  Gall 

Morgantown,  W Va 

Lancaster  Fencibles 

Col.  Reaves  F.  Goehring 

Lancaster,  Pa 

“A”  Co,  1st  Del  Blues 

Sgt.  C.  C.  Gerow,  III 

Wilmington,  Del 

1st  Pa.  Rifles  (Bucktails) 

Calvin  O.  Johnson 
Gettysburg,  Pa 
141st  Pa  Vol  Inf  Regt 
Col.  Ray  Ward 
Sayre,  Pa 

‘"F”  Co,  87th  Pa  Vols 
Sgt.  Curvin  Heiss 
Gettysburg,  Pa 
Cowan’s  1st  Ind  Btry  ( NY ) 

Sgt.  Frederick  Carr 
Auburn,  NY 
44th  NY  Vol  Inf 
Sgt.  Raymond  Barber 
Arcade,  NY 

104th  Regt,  III  Vol  Inf 
Roland  S.  Persenico 
Addison,  111 

Berlin  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 
Drum  Major  Alfred  Oyler 
Berlin,  Pa 

UNION  STAFF 

Col.  O.  G.  MacPherson,  Commanding 
Officer 

Col.  Daniel  F.  Clancy,  Chief  of  Staff 
Col.  Clarence  E.  Young 
Col.  Ray  Ward 

Br.  Col.  Reaves  F.  Goehring,  III 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Hamlin 
Maj.  Howard  L.  Dissinger 
Maj.  F.  R.  Saunders 
Capt.  Burton  E.  Kannenberg 
Sgt.  Raymond  J.  Gsell,  Jr. 

Sgt.  Maj.  R.  E.  D’Afessandro 
Sgt.  E.  A.  von  Frankensburg 

MUSIC 

Choir— Under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Grove 

Band—U.  S.  Navy  School  of  Music,  Lt. 
Comdr.  O.  L.  McMillan,  Director 
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Note  9. 


No.  15-A. 
AN  ACT 


Making  a deficiency  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  promoting  the  One-hundredth  Annivesary  of  the 

Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania hereby  enaets  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars 
($28,000),  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  payment  of  the  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for 
promoting  and  celebrating  the  One-hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  Lincoln’s  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved— The  27th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1963. 

William  W.  Scranton 
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Note  10. 


TEXT  OF  TELEGRAM  FROM 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 


WESTERN  UNION 

TELEGRAM  hTS 

W.  P.  MARSHALL.  PMaioiHT 

The  filing  cime  shown  in  the  date  line  on  domcacic  telegrams  is  LOCAL  TIME  it  point  of  origin.  Time  of  receipt  Is  LOCAL  TIME  at  point  of  destination 

PA004  SPD100  16  AM  9 12 

P WB237  govt  NL  PD=WUX  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  WASHINGTON  DC  15= 
lieutenant  general  MILTON  B BAKER,  REPORT  DEL|VERY= 
CHAIRMAN  GETTYSBURG  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
GETTYSBURG  PENN= 

from  the  past  man  obtains  the  insights,  wisdom  and  HOPE 
TO  FACE  WITH  confidence  THE  UNCERTAINTIES  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WAS  KEENLY  AWARE  OF  THIS  WHEN,  A CENTURY 
AGO,  HE  JOURNEYED  TO  GETTYSBURG  TO  MAKE  ” A FEW  APPROPRIATE 

remarks.” 

today,  as  we  honor  uncolnts  immortal  eulogy  to  the 
dead  on  cemetery  ridge,  let  us  remember  as  well  those 
thousands  of  AMERICAN  PATRIOTS  WHOSE  GRAVES  AT  HOME, 
BENEATH  THE  SEA  AND  |.N  DISTANT  LANDS  ARE  SILENT  SENTRIES 
OF  OUR  HERI TAGE. 

LINCOLN  AND  OTHERS  DID  INDEED  GIVE  US  ” A NEW  BIRTH 
OF  FREEDOM,”  BUT  THE  GOALS  OF  LIBERTY  AND  FREEDOM,  THE 

obligations  of  keeping  OURS  A government  of  and  by  the 
people  ABE  never-ending. 

ON  THIS  SOLEMN  OCCASION  LET  US  ALL  RE-DEDICATE 
OURSELVES  TO  THE  PERPETUATION  OF  THOSE  IDEALS  OF  WHICH 
LINCOLN  SPOKE  SO  LUMINOUSLY. 

AS  AMERICANS,  WE  CAN  DO  NO  LESS.= 

JOHN  F KENNEDY. 


DL  = Oay  Letter 


NL=  Night  Letter 


*-_lntern»rional 

Letter  Telegran^^ 


Class  op  Service 

This  U ■ fete  message 
unless  its  deferred  char* 
acter  is  indicated  by  the 
proper  symbol. 


TBS  COMPANT  WILL  APPEBCIATB  0UOOBST1ONf  PROM  IT*  PATRONS  CONCERNING  ITS  SERVICE 
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Note  11. 

TEXT  OF  REMARKS  RY 

LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  RAYMOND  P.  SHAFER 
OPENING  OF  GEREMONIES  MARKING 

100th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LINGOLN’S  GETTYSRURG  ADDRESS 
STUDENT  UNION  BUILDING-GETTYSRURG  GOLLEGE 
SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1963-2:30  P.  M. 


I deem  it  a great  honor  to  have  been  chosen  to  open  these 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 

On  behalf  of  the  Gommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  I welcome  the 
representatives  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy.  Their  presence  is 
a singularly  heart-warming  tribute  to  the  cherished  memory  of  a be- 
loved American. 

I am  privileged,  too,  to  welcome  so  many  of  my  own  countrymen: 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  and 
you  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  here  gathered. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  the  world,  to  my  knowledge,  where  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  mark  the  delivery  of  an  address. 

What  remarkable  power  did  these  few  words,  spoken  here  a 
century  ago,  possess  that  they  should  become  immortal? 

Almost  as  we  ask  the  question,  we  are  aware  that  they  have 
drawn  US  here  today. 

Gertainly  they  cannot  be  separated  from  this  setting. 

They  cannot  be  separated  from  the  event  which  gave  rise  to 
them. 

They  cannot  be  separated  from  the  man  who  uttered  them. 

A boy  visiting  Gettysburg  sees— as  did  boys  a century  ago— the 
excitement  and  the  glory  of  war. 

His  father— like  Lincoln— sees  the  tragedy. 

The  boy  thinks  how  much  stronger  the  Union  is  because  the 
battle  was  fought. 

The  father  thinks  how  much  greater  the  Nation  might  have  been 
if  the  issues  of  the  Givil  War  could  have  been  resolved,  by  councils 
rather  than  cannons. 
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President  Lincoln  came  to  Gettysburg  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
fallen  soldiers  of  the  North.  He  spoke,  not  of  the  victory,  but  the 
sacrifice.  He  stressed,  not  the  valor,  but  the  devotion.  He  urged,  not 
reprisal,  but  reunion. 

Legend  has  it  that  he  wrote  his  remarks  on  the  back  of  an  enve- 
lope while  enroute  by  train  from  Washington— as  if,  in  an  inspired 
burst,  they  flowed  from  the  stub  of  his  pencil. 

Whenever  and  however  they  were  written— they  were  born  out 
of  the  sorrow  and  anguish  which  had  traced  their  toll  in  the  furrows 
of  his  face. 

They  emerged  from  the  long  loneliness  that  was  his— the  long 
loneliness  of  command— the  long  loneliness  of  the  test  to  which  a 
dream,  a hope  and  an  ideal  had  been  put. 

Yet  they  had  to  be  spoken,  so  that  a broken  nation  might  look  to 
a brighter  day. 

He  felt  that  his  address  was  a failure. 

Using  the  language  of  the  plowman,  he  told  a friend  it  didn’t 
“scour”. 

In  his  honest  humility,  he  had  thought  himself  a failure.  He  had 
tried  to  preserve  the  Union  by  statesmanship,  but  in  the  end,  the 
task  was  turned  over  to  the  soldier. 

Lincoln  was  not  destined  to  know  the  heights  to  which  his  Gettys- 
burg Address  would  subsequently  soar. 

He  was  not  destined  to  know  that,  in  time,  he  would  personify 
the  cause  to  which  he  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  his  own  devotion. 

He  was  not  destined  to  know  that  he  would,  as  those  whom  he 
had  come  to  honor,  go  into  the  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death  before 
there  would  be  a rebirth  of  freedom. 

But  he  saw  with  uncommon  clarity  that,  when  the  carnage  was 
over,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Republic  would  have  to  be  the  work 
of  both  North  and  South. 

He  saw  with  uncommon  clarity  that  if  the  Union  were  dissolved, 
those  in  distant  lands  who  looked  to  America  as  a model,  might  lose 
faith  in  the  ability  of  free  men  to  govern  themselves. 

And  if  Lincoln  was  not  spared  to  see  his  dream  fulfilled,  the  testa- 
ment of  faith  and  hope  which  he  gave  here  would  live  on  as  the 
noblest  expression  of  a noble  President. 

The  seed  of  his  thought  did  “scour.” 

It  weathered  the  storm  of  bitterness  which  lesser  men  precipitated 
after  he  was  no  longer  here  to  stay  the  hand  of  retribution. 

Like  a perennial  flower,  his  phrases  blossom  anew  in  the  place 
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which  Lincoln  would  have  loved  most— the  lips,  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  children. 

This  is  the  power  that  gave  his  words  immortality. 

For  a great  man  had  spoken  so  simply  that  generations  of  school 
children  could  commit  his  sentences  to  memory.  Pig-tailed  girls  and 
freckled-faced  boys  would  repeat  them  in  shrill  voices,  in  the  haste 
of  shyness— with  or  without  expression.  But  somehow,  if  they  were 
not  fully  understood,  they  reflected  the  goodness  and  the  gentleness 
of  Lincoln,  and  his  spirit  became  a part  of  them. 

My  generation  has  come  of  age. 

We  read  those  words  with  the  weight  of  maturity. 

We  see  them  through  the  eyes  of  experience— eyes  that  have  been 
clouded  by  the  tragic  mists  of  war— eyes  that  are  alight  with  the 
aspiration  of  the  dream  of  universal  peace. 

And  the  words  of  Gettysburg  assume  new  depth,  new  meaning— 
not  only  for  Americans,  but  for  all  who,  under  God,  love  freedomi 


Note  11a.  REMARKS  BY 

THE  HONORABLE  DEAN  RUSK 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

GOMMEMORATING  THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

GETTYSBURG  COLLEGE,  GETTYSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 
NOVEMBER  17,  1963,  AT  2:30  P.M.,  E.S.T. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  came  to  this  community  a most 
remarkable  man  whose  memory  is  revered  by  all  of  us  who  are  the 
heirs  of  those  who  fought  here— both  in  blue  and  in  gray.  He  spoke 
here  about  ancient  verities— not  as  a sophisticated  philosopher— but  as 
a man  who  felt  deeply  about  the  hopes  which  lie  in  the  heart  of  man. 
It  was  a speech  of  only  ten  sentences,  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
words.  It  disappointed  many  who  heard  it,  and  the  man  who  gave 
it  thought  it  was  a failure.  But  it  has  become  the  most  widely  read 
speech  ever  made  by  an  American  and  perhaps  by  anyone  in  the 
English  tongue.  It  has  been  translated  into  every  written  language 
and  is  cherished  around  the  world. 

In  accepting  the  Latin  version  for  deposit  in  the  Vatican  Library 
in  1959,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States,  His  Excellency 
Egidio  Vagnozzi,  called  the  Gettysburg  Address  not  only  “a  great 
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American  document”  but  also  a great  Christian  document-one  of 
the  greatest  ever  issued  by  man.” 

What  is  there  about  those  words  which  makes  them  memorable? 
In  the  original  tongue  they  have  beauty  and  cadence— “the  vibrations 
of  deathless  music.”  They  express  tender  sentiments.  But  these  quali- 
ties are  inadequate  to  account  for  their  indelible  imprint.  What  makes 
it  great  and  enduring  is  the  simple  eloquence  with  which  it  restates 
the  ideas  to  which  this  nation  is  dedicated:  “liberty  . . . the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  . . . government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.” 

Lincoln  believed,  with  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  the  large  principles  it  set  forth  were  universal  truths. 
As  he  saw  the  meaning  of  the  American  revolution:  “It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  motherland— but 
something  in  that  Declaration  giving  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  but  hope  to  the  world  for  all  future  time.” 

Lincoln  believed,  with  the  authors  of  our  Constitution,  that  they 
were  founding  a “new  order  of  the  ages.” 

He  believed,  with  Washington,  that  “the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty  and  the  defense  of  the  republican  model  of 
government  are  justly  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally,  staked 
on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people.” 
He  believed  that  this  experiment  was  the  “last  best  hope  of  earth.” 
He  believed  that  the  central  issue  in  the  struggle  in  which  this 
nation  was  engaged  a century  ago  was  whether  this  or  any  nation  “con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal”  could  “long  endure.”  And  let  us  not  forget  that  his 
reaffirmation  of  the  American  commitment  to  the  “proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal”  had  been  preceded  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

The  advocates  of  democracy  in  many  other  lands  saw  the  eentral 
issue  as  Lincoln  saw  it.  From  England,  John  Bright  wrote:  “.  . . there 
is  no  other  political  constitution  now  in  existence,  in  the  preservation 
of  which  the  human  race  is  so  deeply  interested.”  From  France,  liberal 
republicans  spoke  out— Edouard  Laboulaye  said  “.  . . the  cause  of 
America  is  the  cause  of  liberty”  and  “.  . . should  liberty  become 
eclipsed  in  the  new  World,  it  would  become  night  in  Europe.”  From 
Italy,  Garibaldi  and  his  friends  hailed  Lincoln  as  the  “pilot  of  liberty.” 
Carl  Schurz  and  other  German  democrats,  many  of  whom  had  come 
to  this  country  after  the  failure  of  their  own  revolution  of  1848,  saw 
the  struggle  in  the  same  light. 
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After  Lincoln’s  death,  a noted  French  liberal,  Lucien  Anatole 
Prevost-Paradol,  wrote:  . . he  has  not  lived  for  his  country  alone, 

since  he  leaves  to  everyone  in  the  world  to  whom  liberty  and  justice 
are  dear,  a great  remembrance  and  a pure  example.” 

As  our  own  Booker  T.  Washington  put  it:  “By  the  same  token 
that  Lincoln  made  America  free,  he  pushed  back  the  boundaries  of 
freedom  everywhere,  gave  the  spirit  of  liberty  a wider  influence 
throughout  the  world,  and  reestablished  the  dignity  of  man.” 

Over  the  years,  admiration  for  Lincoln  has  spread  over  the  earth. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  the  father  of  the  Chinese  liberal  revolution,  drew  his 
three  principles  of  government  from  the  Gettysburg  Address.  The 
Lincoln  Memorial  is  a mecca  for  millions  of  visitors  to  Washington 
every  year,  including  tens  of  thousands  from  abroad.  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  has  kept  on  a study  table  a brass  mold  of  Lincoln’s  right  hand. 
A few  years  ago  high  school  students  in  Tokyo  ranked  him  as  one  of 
the  most  respected  of  all  world  figures.  And  Tolstoi  said  that  “of  all 
the  great  national  statesmen  of  history,  Lincoln  is  the  only  giant”  and 
predicted  that  his  name  would  live  thousands  of  years. 

Thus  Lincoln  is  a world-wide  symbol  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
And  the  Gettysburg  Address  is  the  utterance  through  which  his  dedi- 
cation—and  ours  as  a people— to  freedom  and  democracy  is  most 
widely  known.  Indeed,  the  central  commitments  of  the  American 
experiment  are  probably  known  to  more  people  in  other  lands  through 
the  words  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  than  through  those  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

People  all  around  the  world  not  only  know  of  these  central  com- 
mitments but  share  them.  Liberty,  equality,  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, “the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people”— these  are  aspirations  rising  out  of  the  nature  of  man. 

Since  the  second  world  war  nearly  fifty  new  nations  have 
emerged.  Nearly  all  are  republics  or  democracies,  at  least  in  name. 
Unhappily,  some  are  in  reality  dictatorships.  In  some,  the  early 
national  governments  have  tolerated  no  opposition.  In  others,  demo- 
cratic governments  collapsed  or  were  overthrown.  But  the  yearnings 
for  genuine  political  freedom  have  not  been  eradicated.  They  are 
manifest  in  every  nation,  including  those  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Gurtains. 

Our  commitments  to  freedom  are  the  source  of  our  foreign  policy. 
They  explain  our  attitude  toward  colonial  questions,  our  concern  about 
the  future  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  why  we  are  more  comfortable  in 
dealing  with  democracies  than  with  dictatorships.  Tliey  explain  also 
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our  concern  about  our  failures  here  at  home  to  live  up  fully  to  our 
own  great  commitments. 

The  independence  we  won  for  ourselves  we  have  favored  for 
others.  We  have  welcomed  the  rise  of  the  former  colonial  peoples  to 
“the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Nature’s  God  entitle  them.”  We  want  to  see  these  new  nations  make 
solid  progress— economically,  socially,  and  politically. 

Within  the  free  world,  old  empires  have  been  largely  replaced  by 
new  partnerships  between  the  less  developed  and  the  advanced  coun- 
tries—partnerships  based  on  political  equality. 

But  new  empires  have  appeared,  clothing  their  lust  for  domination 
with  ideology  which  plunders  the  noble  concepts  of  freedom  to  sub- 
vert freedom  itself.  There  are  large  and  dangerous  questions  which 
call  for  final  solution— and  there  is  no  more  enduring  basis  for  settle- 
ment than  the  simple  notion  of  self-determination:  let  the  people 
themselves  decide. 

For  almost  two  centuries  we  have  been  opposed  to  dictatorship. 
We  remain  so  today— and  will  be  opposed  tomorrow.  We  recognize 
that  there  are  many  possible  forms  of  democratic  institutions.  But 
we  believe  deeply  in  political  democracy,  individual  dignity,  and  the 
rule  of  law.  We  do  not  like  it  when  democratic  institutions  are  sup- 
pressed. We  believe  that  the  setbacks  which  democracy  has  suflFered 
in  many  of  the  new  nations,  and  a few  old  ones,  will  be  temporary. 
For  we  know  that  ordinary  men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
respond  to  Lincoln’s  phrase  “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.” 

Likewise,  we  will  not  be  at  ease  until  every  one  of  our  own  citi- 
zens enjoys  in  full  the  rights  pledged  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  our  Constitution.  The  national  government  is  heavily 
committed  to  ensuring  these  rights  for  all. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  watching  closely  the  struggle  for  full 
equality  in  this  country.  Our  failures  distress  our  friends  and  hearten 
our  enemies.  But  this  is  not  the  main  reason  why  we  must  complete 
this  task.  We  must  complete  it  as  a duty  to  ourselves.  It  is  past  time 
to  complete  the  task  which  Lincoln  began  with  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

We  are  a powerful  nation— with  almost  incomprehensible  power. 
Our  farms  and  factories  are  ever  more  bountiful.  We  enjoy  levels  of 
well-being  almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  men  a generation  or  two 
ago.  But  our  greatest  strength  lies  in  the  ideas  about  freedom  and 
human  dignity  which  gave  birth  to  our  nation  and  to  which  Lincoln 
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renewed  our  dedication  in  the  Gettysburg  Address.  These  ideas,  these 
aspirations,  are  shared  today  by  a great  majority  of  mankind.  They 
bind  us  with  others  throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  mightiest 
force  in  the  world  today.  They  are  the  enduring  memorial  to  the 
apostles  of  liberty  for  all  men,  of  whom  none  has  been  greater  than 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


Note  11b.  ADDRESS  DELIVERED 

by 

H.  E.  M.  HERVE  ALPHAND 

FRENCH  AMRASSADOR 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 
CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
GETTYSRURG  ADDRESS 
GETTYSRURG,  PA.  NOVEMBER  17,  1963 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  very  same  battlefield  where  we 
are  gathered  today,  my  predecessor  the  French  Envoy,  M.  Mercier, 
was  at  Lincoln’s  side  when  he  uttered  his  unforgettable  address.  More 
fortunate  than  I,  M.  Mercier  found  himself  in  the  comfortable  position 
of  listening  without  having  to  speak. 

As  all  great  masterpieces,  as  the  best  of  Pericles  and  Demos- 
thenes, Lincoln’s  words  belong  not  only  to  one  country  but  to  mankind 
as  a whole.  To  us  they  remain  as  a lesson  which  will  forever  endure. 

First  a lesson  in  humility:  in  all  modesty  Lincoln  believed  that 
“the  world  would  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  he  said  here”. 
How  mistaken  he  was! 

Then  a lesson  in  brevity:  in  two  hundred  and  sixty  eight  words, 
loaded  with  thoughts,  he  left  in  the  minds  of  men  imprints  that  will 
never  wear  out.  Let  those  totalitarian  politicians  who  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  for  eight  hours  whenever  they  stand  on  a podium,  learn 
by  this  example! 

In  fact,  I know  of  but  one  exhortation  which  was  shorter  than 
Lincoln’s,  but  which  aim  was  identical:  I am  referring  to  the  three 
words  which  our  own  Revolution  bequeathed  as  its  national  motto 
to  the  French  Republic,  three  words  which  have  also  made  their  way 
around  the  world  and,  today  as  yesterday,  remain  the  inspired  life- 
line of  our  two  people:  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 
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Liberty,  main  theme  of  Lincoln’s  canticle;  Liberty  for  the  sake  of 
which  our  nations  fought  three  times  since  your  Republic  was  born, 
to  defend  your  independence  at  time,  ours  at  other  times  and  again 
the  independence  of  some  others.  Liberty  which  brings  us  today 
side  by  side  on  the  autobahn  to  Berlin,  since  we  have  to  fight  once 
more  against  a new  kind  of  tyranny  which  would  like  to  dominate 
the  world. 

Equality,  because  in  this  country  where  “all  men  are  created 
equal”  your  Government  is  still  struggling  against  the  dark  forces  of 
discrimination  which  Lincoln  opposed;  and  because  we  also  want  this 
equality  among  nations,  we,  who  within  a few  years,  have  recognized 
the  existence  of  nearly  twenty  of  them,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Africa, 
and  cannot  accept  that  the  rights  of  self-determination  should  not  be 
recognized  also  to  old  peoples  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Last  of  all  Fraternity,  because  you  and  us  wish  that  “these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain”,  that  each  one  of  us  may  live  without 
danger,  and  according  to  his  own  choice,  that  despite  the  differences 
in  ideologies,  a brotherly  cooperation  be  established  among  men  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  great  tasks  awaiting  us  and  first  of  all  assistance 
to  those  two  billion  human  beings  who  have  been  living  for  centuries 
like  their  ancestors,  deprived  of  the  bare  necessities. 

The  hatred  spread  all  over  the  world  and  to  which  so  many  recent 
events  bear  testimony,  shows  us  that  this  time  has  not  come  yet.  But  it 
is  up  to  us,  the  living,  to  act  in  such  a way,  without  respite  or  despera- 
tion, following  at  times  different  paths,  that  peace  in  liberty  and  justice 
reign  at  last  among  us. 

At  no  time  in  their  history  did  France  and  the  United  States  cease 
to  struggle  in  unison,  so  that  “this  unfinished  work  be  nobly  advanced”. 


Note  11c. 

GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS  CENTENNIAL 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY 

H.  E.  S.  SERGIO  FENOALTEA,  AMBASSADOR  OF  ITALY 

November  17,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary  Rusk,  Distinguished  Colleagues  and 
Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  a century  ago  my  predecessor,  the  Italian  Minister,  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  make  the  six-hour  trip  to  come  here  from 
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Washington,  it  was  to  convey,  with  his  presence  at  the  consecration  of 
Gettysburg’s  cemetery,  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  a European  Nation 
which  at  that  very  time  was  struggling  to  achieve  its  own  unity— the 
same  goal  which  inspired  “the  brave  men  . . . who  struggled  here”. 

After  one  hundred  years,  after  so  many  events  and  turning  points 
in  history,  we  are  here  today  to  express  the  same  feeling  and  hopes, 
which  have  remained  actual  and  alive  as  are  the  words  of  Lincoln’s 
immortal  address,  and  to  confirm  our  faith  in  a human  society  “con- 
ceived in  liberty”. 

President  Lincoln’s  message  made  a profound  impact  on  Italy 
at  the  time.  May  I quote  two  of  his  contemporaries:  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  the  prophet  and  the  fighter  of  Italian  unity. 

Gommenting  on  the  victory  of  the  union,  Mazzini  wrote  in  1865: 
“You  have  done  more  for  us  in  four  years,  than  fifty  years  of  teaching, 
preaching  and  writing  from  all  your  European  brothers  have  been 
able  to  do  . . .” 

From  a message  addressed  by  a group  of  Italian  patriots  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  of  which  Garibaldi  was  the  first  signatory,  I quote: 
“If  in  the  midst  of  your  titantic  battles,  our  voice  can  yet  reach  you, 
let  us,  o Lincoln,  free  sons  of  Golumbus,  send  you  a word  of  good 
wishes  and  admiration  for  the  great  work  you  have  begun  . . . You  will 
pass  to  posterity  with  the  name  of  the  Emancipator:  more  enviable 
than  any  crown  or  any  human  treasure”. 

It  was  this  message  that  prompted  Mazzini  to  remark:  “The 
principle  in  the  name  of  which  Garibaldi  sends  a salute  to  Lincoln- - 
the  principle  that  God  has  set  as  goal  of  the  American  battles  ...  is 
the  holiest  possible  ...  it  is  the  principle  of  humanity”. 

Finally  may  I cite  from  a letter  Garibaldi  wrote  to  an  American 
friend:  “I  do  not  doubt  of  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  Union  . . . 
but  if  the  war  should  unfortunately  continue  ...  I shall  overcome  all 
obstacles  which  detain  me  to  hasten  to  the  defense  of  a people  who 
are  so  dear  to  me.” 

No  wonder  that  the  Italians  were  present  on  this  battlefield 
with  a number  of  volunteers.  Some  of  them  are  now  resting  in 
Gettysburg’s  Gemetery. 

Lincoln’s  address  holds  its  rightful  place  among  the  immortal 
messages  which  the  idealism  of  the  new  World  has  conveyed  to  the 
old.  One  century  after  the  American  Nation  has  achieved  its  unity,  we 
men  and  women  of  the  twentieth  century  must  be  grateful  to  Divine 
providence  for  having  vested  a Nation,  inspired  by  so  high  an  ideal- 
ism, with  so  great  a strength.  Because  it  is  on  the  unique  combination 
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of  American  strength  and  American  idealism  that,  in  this  century, 
rests  the  primary  and  certainly  the  strongest  safeguard  for  all  men 
and  women  who  are  and  intend  to  remain  free. 

The  historians  tell  us  that  Lincoln’s  words  were  heard  in  silence: 
they  evoked  no  cheers.  This  can  happen  when  great  men  speak  in 
terms  which  go  far  beyond  the  horizons  of  their  generation. 

But,  while  the  veil  of  oblivion  has  shrouded  many  a speech  which 
at  the  moment  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd,  we  continue  to 
honor  Lincoln’s  message.  His  words  will  be  remembered  and  repeated 
every  time  that,  confronted  with  a threat,  men  will  fear  that  freedom 
might  “perish  from  the  earth”. 


Note  lid.  Remarks  by 

J.  E.  CHADWICK 

Minister,  British  Embassy 

ADDRESS  AT  CEREMONIES  COMMEMORATING 
THE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  Secretary  Rusk,  Your  Excellencies, 
Dr.  Hanson,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  — 

Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  has  asked  me  to  express  his  profound 
regrets  that  a long  standing  engagement  in  New  York  has  prevented 
him  from  being  here  today. 

It  is  fitting,  however,  that  I should  be  his  representative,  just  as 
Mr.  McDougall  represented  the  British  Minister,  Lord  Lyons,  in  that 
historic  scene  one  hundred  years  ago. 

I have  been  asked  to  speak  about  what  the  Gettysburg  address 
has  meant  to  my  country  since  then. 

In  Britain,  as  for  that  matter  in  the  United  States,  it  was  some 
time  before  the  deep  significance  of  President  Lincoln’s  words  was 
fully  understood. 

They  did  not  at  once  evoke  the  emotion  and  admiration  with  which 
our  people  responded  to  Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural,  an  address  which 
the  London  “Times”  of  the  day  described  as  “the  most  sublime 
state-paper  of  the  century”. 

This  was  praise  indeed. 

For  neither  The  Times  nor  the  Administration  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
iior  the  Victorian  Establishment  generally  had  been  particularly 
friendly  to  President  Lincoln. 
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There  were  eomplex  political  and  economic  reasons  for  this, 
most  of  them  unrelated  to  the  issue  of  slavery. 

But  such  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  opposition  as  John  Bright 
and  Richard  Cobden  championed  Lincoln  and  the  Union  cause  up  and 
down  our  islands. 

The  masses  of  the  people,  who  were  only  beginning  to  be  politi- 
cally articulate,  responded  to  Lincoln  as  to  no  other  Statesman  of 
the  day. 

A contemporary  American  journalist  noted  that  unlike  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  British  people  “believe  that  ours  is  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  slavery,  of  democracy  against  privilege,  of  labour  against 
hereditary  capital  and  property”. 

When  the  news  of  Lincoln’s  death  reached  London,  the  wave 
of  sympathy  which  swept  the  country  astonished  American  observers. 

Memorial  meetings  and  services  were  held  all  over  the  country. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  twenty-four  hours  formally 
expressed  in  an  address  to  The  Crown  their  sympathies  with  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  Queen  Victoria 
penned  her  famous  letter  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  “from  a widow  to  a widow”. 

From  that  time  on,  the  Gettysburg  address  worked  like  leaven  in 
British  thought,  and  Lincoln  became  for  all  in  Britain,  in  every  stratum 
of  society,  and  of  every  political  colour,  a model  of  courageous  leader- 
ship in  the  march  towards  a compassionate  and  humanitarian 
democracy. 

The  address  which  we  commemorate  today  came  to  be  adopted 
and  established  as  one  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  British  ideals. 

What  is  more,  because  it  was  adopted  into  British  thought,  into 
the  British  way  of  life,  it  greatly  contributed  to  bringing  to  pass  Lin- 
coln’s own  wish,  expressed  in  his  well-known  message  to  the  spinners 
and  weavers  of  Manchester. 

I quote  his  words:— “whatever  else  may  happen,  whatever 
misfortune  may  befall  your  country  or  my  own,  the  peace  and  friend- 
ship which  now  exist  between  the  two  nations  will  be,  as  it  shall  be 
my  desire  to  make  them,  perpetual”.  Most  profound  and  eloquent 
definition  of  what  we  were  fighting  for. 

The  gates  of  Janus’s  temple  are  still  not  closed. 

We  are  engaged  in  a struggle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
in  which,  now  as  then,  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  human  individ- 
ual are  the  central  issue. 

This  struETfjle  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  merelv  a contest  between 
rival  nations  of  titantic  power  or  between  rival  theories  of  social  and 
economic  organization. 
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It  comprehends  these  rivalries;  but  beyond  them,  it  is  funda- 
mentally a struggle  between  two  standards  of  values. 

For  us  in  Britain,  as  for  you  in  the  United  States,  and  for  our 
great  allies,  the  standard  which  we  upheld,  the  standard  which  we 
must  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  standard 
defined  by  Lincoln  in  the  Gettysburg  address. 


Note  12. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  25th  anniversary  banquet  of  the  Lincoln  Followship 
of  Pennsylvania,  Hotel  Gettysburg,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  November  19,  1963 

THE  UNWANTED  SPEAKER 

by 

Dr.  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 

U.  S.  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Today  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  most  memorable 
cemetery  dedication  in  world  history.  Ironically,  the  immortality  of 
that  occasion  stems  solely  from  270-odd  words  uttered  by  a man  no  one 
really  wanted  in  Gettysburg  that  Thursday  morning  in  mid-November, 
1863.  Yet  for  Abraham  Lincoln  the  feeling  of  unwantedness  was  not 
novel.  Few  Americans  have  ever  had  to  weather  so  much  enmity 
in  such  critical  times  as  did  this  awkward  product  of  the  Midwestern 
frontier.  Conversely,  that  Lincoln  was  at  his  best  when  forced  to  rise 
above  adversity  was  irrefutably  one  of  the  bases  of  his  greatness. 
His  participation  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Ceme- 
tery is  an  excellent  though  painful  case  in  point. 

The  invitation  for  Lincoln  to  make  at  Gettysburg  “a  few  appro- 
priate remarks”  was  an  afterthought,  and  it  was  also  tinged  with 
strong  misgivings.  Lincoln’s  reputation  as  a humorist  and  teller  of 
bawdy  stories  alarmed  the  battlefield  commissioners.  One  official 
from  Lincoln’s  own  state  of  Illinois  expressed  serious  doubts  of  the 
^ President’s  “ability  to  speak  upon  such  a grave  and  solemn  occasion.” 

In  a sense  this  was  understandable.  By  1863  Lincoln  the  public 
speaker  was  still  an  unknown  entity.  His  1860  “Farewell  Speech”  at 
Springfield  had  passed  largely  unnoticed.  As  for  the  inaugural  address 
of  the  following  year,  many  people  believed  that  William  H.  Seward 
had  supplied  most  of  the  thoughts  and  composition— which,  in  reality. 
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he  had.  Hence,  little  argument  greeted  Wendell  Phillip’s  evaluation  of 
Lincoln  as  “a  first-rate,  second-rate  man”;  and  when  Congressman 
Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  learned  that  Lincoln  was  to  take 
part  in  the  Gettysburg  ceremonies,  he  quipped:  “Let  the  dead  bury 
the  dead.” 

Lincoln  exhibited  no  concern  over  these  criticisms  and  derisions. 
In  that  third  year  of  the  war,  more  confronted  him  than  the  mere  antip- 
athy of  his  countrymen.  Two  writers  were  assuredly  correct  when 
they  concluded  of  Lincoln’s  remarks  at  Gettysburg:  “Certainly  few 
great  literary  masterpiecess  have  been  composed  under  conditions 
so  adverse.” 

Lincoln  was  in  low  spirits  that  dreary  November  primarily  be- 
cause the  war  was  then  going  badly  for  the  Union.  Rosecrans’s  Federal 
army  in  the  West  was  seemingly  trapped  at  Chattanooga;  Meade  and 
his  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  floundering  anew  against  Lee  in 
Virginia;  Burnside  and  another  Federal  force  were  bottled  up  inside 
Knoxville;  Confederate  horsemen  under  Bedford  Forrest  and  “Ranger” 
Mosby  were  constantly  threatening  both  before  and  behind  Union 
lines;  a growing  demand  for  peace  at  any  cost  permeated  much  of  the 
North;  and  at  sea  Confederate  privateers  were  emulating  the  pirates 
of  old— and  enjoying  greater  success. 

At  this  same  time,  personal  problems  bore  down  on  Lincoln’s 
already  sagging  shoulders.  Young  Tad  Lincoln  lay  seriously  ill  in  the 
White  House  with  an  undiagnosed  malady.  Only  the  year  before, 
Lincoln  had  buried  his  beloved  Willie.  Now  a second  son  courted 
death;  and  on  top  of  that,  the  President’s  high-strung  wife  had  suc- 
cumbed to  a new  combine  of  tantrums  and  hysteria. 

Thus,  as  the  bunting-bedecked  special  train  left  Washington 
for  the  six-hour  trip  to  Gettysburg,  its  chief  passenger  sat  alone  and 
stared  solemnly  out  the  soot-blackened  windows.  He  was  withdrawn, 
tired,  beset  with  a thousand  anxieties,  sagging  with  grief  at  the  human 
cost  of  national  unity,  and  keenly  aware  that  for  many  Americans  his 
absence  would  make  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

Somehow  Lincoln  overrode  these  heavy  burdens.  He  had  a small, 
almost  inconsequential  task  to  perform  at  Gettysburg,  but  he  looked 
forward  to  it  eagerly.  For  he  wanted  his  countrymen  to  share  with 
him  a dream  of  the  present  and  a hope  for  the  future.  His  dream 
was  that  the  Old  Union,  with  its  many  virtues  and  in  spite  of  its  many 
vices,  would  be  preserved.  But  at  the  same  time,  Lincoln  hoped  fer- 
vently that  from  the  smoking  ashes  of  that  terrible  cataclysm  would 
rise  a New  Union— a union  in  which  the  nation  could  enjoy  a new  birth 
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of  freedom,  a rebirth  of  Liberty,  and  an  unchallenged  perpetuation 
of  a government  both  of  and  for  all  people.  As  well  as  he  could, 
Lincoln  wished  to  assure  his  fellow  countrymen  that  those  men  who  in 
battle  had  displayed  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  had  not  done 
so  for  naught,  that  the  patriot’s  death  would  guarantee  the  nation’s  life. 

On  a crisp  November  morning  one  hundred  years  ago,  therefore, 
Lincoln  joined  15,000  persons  who  had  gathered  in  the  battle-scarred 
town  for  the  special  program.  The  rotting  carcasses  of  horses,  and 
the  odors  of  partially  buried  soldiers,  still  hung  offensively  over  the 
land.  Yet  a bright  November  sun  illuminated  the  autumn  colors  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  quite  possibly  Lincoln  sensed  that  for  the  past 
four  months— since  those  sacrificial  days  of  July— a richer  glow  bathed 
the  hills  and  vales  of  Gettysburg.  It  was  the  light  of  the  courage 
of  man  which,  for  now  and  forever,  would  beam  as  a radiant  heritage. 

Lincoln  sat  patiently  and  attentively  as  Edward  Everett,  the 
distinguished  and  silken  orator  from  Massachusetts,  delivered  the 
principal  address.  The  golden-tongued  statesman  lived  up  to  expecta- 
tions. For  two  hours  he  elaborated  upon  the  war  in  general,  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  in  particular,  the  sins  of  state  sovereignty,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  Union.  When  Everett  sat  down,  prolonged  applause 
left  no  doubt  but  that  he  had  been  superb. 

And  then  it  was  Lincoln’s  turn.  John  Russell  Young  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  described  the  moment:  “The  music  ran  on  a bit  and  then 
the  President  arose.  Deliberate,  hesitating,  awkward,  ‘like  a telescope 
drawing  out,’  as  I heard  someone  say,  the  large  bundled  up  figure 
untwisting  and  adjusting  itself  into  reasonable  conditions,”  Lincoln 
was  wearing  a black  suit  whose  shiny  knees  and  frayed  sleeves  re- 
flected its  overly  long  use.  He  moved  slowly  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, “stood  an  instant  waiting  for  the  cheers  to  cease  and  the  music 
to  exhaust  its  echoes,  slowly  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  took  from  his 
pocket  what  seemed  to  be  a page  of  ordinary  foolscrap  paper,  quietly 
unfolded  it,  looked  for  the  place,  and  begin  to  read.” 

The  Wisconsin  German,  Garl  Schurz,  once  observed  that  Lincoln’s 
voice  “was  not  musical,  rather  high-keyed,  and  apt  to  turn  into  a 
shrill  treble  in  moments  of  excitement;  but  it  was  not  positively  dis- 
agreeable. It  had  an  exceedingly  penetrating,  far-reaching  quality.” 
Lincoln’s  presentations,  added  Schurz,  could  be  “awkward.  He 
swung  his  long  arms  sometimes  in  a very  ungraceful  manner.  Now  and 
then  he  v/ould,  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  a point,  bend  his  knees 
and  body  with  a sudden  downward  jerk,  and  then  shoot  up  again  with 
a vehemence  that  raised  him  to  his  tiptoes  and  made  him  look  much 
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taller  than  he  really  was.”  But  Schurz  quickly  added:  “There  was, 
however,  in  all  he  said,  a tone  of  earnest  truthfulness,  of  elevated, 
noble  sentiment,  and  of  kindly  sympathy  . . 

In  a high  Midwestern  drawl  audible  only  to  those  crowded  close 
around  the  platform,  Lincoln  spoke  ten  sentences.  Two-thirds  of  his 
words  were  mono-syllable.  He  was  not  ever  original  in  what  he  had 
to  say.  He  had  borrowed  some  thoughts  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
he  leaned  heavily  on  phrases  from  the  Old  Testament.  Many  in  the 
audience  were  more  attentive  of  a photographer  laboriously  trying  to 
get  a picture  than  they  were  of  the  speaker.  Everett  had  spoken  two 
hours;  Lincoln  barely  consumed  two  minutes.  So  quick  an  ending 
startled  most  of  his  listeners,  and  the  scattered  and  polite  clap  of 
hands  at  once  convinced  Lincoln  that  he  had  “scoured,”  or,  in  modern- 
day  terminology,  that  he  had  laid  a rotten  egg. 

Initial  reaction  to  the  remarks  confirmed  Lincoln’s  belief.  One 
observer  referred  to  the  “almost  shocking  brevity”  of  the  speech.  The 
Chicago  Times  reported:  “The  cheek  of  every  American  must  tingle 
with  shame  as  he  reads  the  silly,  flat  and  dishwater  utterances  of  the 
man  who  has  to  be  pointed  out  to  intelligent  foreigners  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.”  And  a correspondent  for  the  London 
Times  disgustingly  informed  his  readers:  “The  ceremony  was  rendered 
ludicrous  by  some  of  the  sallies  of  that  poor  President  Lincoln.  . . . 
Anything  more  dull  and  commonplace  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce.” 

Lincoln  returned  to  Washington  that  night— and  promptly  went 
to  bed  with  a mild  attack  of  smallpox.  For  him,  an  inglorious  day  thus 
came  to  an  injurious  end. 

However,  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  marked  a turning  point 
in  his  life.  Theretofore,  his  genius  of  logic  and  his  genius  of  imagina- 
tive thought  had  formed  two  separate,  practically  indiscernible 
streams.  (Lincoln’s  writings  were  so  simple  that  Englishmen  had  to 
inform  Americans  of  their  literary  quality. ) Yet  at  Gettysburg  these 
two  currents  merged  under  great  emotion  and  gushed  forth  in  a 
eulogy  for  freedom  now  known  by  heart  the  world  over.  Even  more 
than  that,  the  remarks  at  Gettysburg  ultimately  brought  to  Lincoln 
recognition  as  an  articulate  statesman  and  respect  as  an  extraordinary 
man. 

Lincoln  needed  this  increased  esteem.  It  was  difficult  for  many 
Americans  then— just  as  it  is  difficult  for  many  writers  today— to  look 
beyond  the  raw,  robust  frontiersman  whose  high-pitched  laugh  was 
likened  to  “The  naying  of  a wild  horse  on  a prairie.”  He  had  come 
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to  the  White  House  as  an  unknown  and  an  oddity.  His  behavior  in 
earlier  years  was  but  a derivative  of  the  western  wilderness  that 
nurtured  him.  Many  were  the  tales  of  his  alleged  escapades  in  the 
virgin  regions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  For  example,  Lincoln’s  sister 
died  in  the  1830’s,  and  young  Abe  felt  that  the  neglect  of  her  husband 
had  been  a contributing  factor  to  death.  Several  years  latter,  the 
brother-in-law  and  a friend  married  two  sisters  in  a double  ceremony. 
That  night  Lincoln  reputedly  was  the  leading  spirit  in  maneuvering 
the  two  brides  into  the  darkened  and  wrong  bedrooms. 

To  the  disgust  of  sedate  Easterners,  Lincoln  had  been  rather 
coarse  in  his  courtship  of  Miss  Mary  Todd.  He  met  his  future  wife  at 
a party,  and  it  took  him  several  minutes  to  work  up  the  courage  to  ask 
her  to  dance.  And  after  he  had  finished  hopping  around  the  floor  with 
a complete  disregard  for  the  music’s  tempo,  Lincoln  stammered  to  his 
baffled  partner:  “Miss  Todd,  I like  to  dance  with  you  the  worst  way!” 

In  his  first  years  as  president,  Lincoln  was  noted  by  and  large 
for  witty  and  unpredictable  sayings.  Once,  when  an  official  com- 
mented on  the  contrast  between  Attorney  General  Edward  Bate’s  snow 
white  beard  and  jet  black  hair,  Lincoln  quietly  observed:  “Well,  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise,  and  the  cause  is  that  [Mr.  Bates]  uses  his 
jaws  more  than  he  does  his  brains.  ” On  another  occasion,  a cabinet 
member  raised  strong  objections  to  the  antics  of  bungling,  cross-eyed 
General  Ben  Butler.  Lincoln  interrupted  his  colleague  with  the 
admonition:  “Ah,  sir,  you  must  not  criticize  General  Butler,  for  he 
does  not  see  things  as  we  do.” 

Many  Northerners  meeting  Lincoln  for  the  first  time  asserted 
that  the  sight  of  him  had  frightened  the  South  into  secession.  His  own 
generals  referred  to  him  as  “that  gangling  baboon.”  Abnormally  tall, 
unbelievably  thin,  Lincoln  nevertheless  made  constant  references  to 
his  own  ugliness.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  accentuate 
his  ungainly  appearance.  He  insisted  on  wearing  a tall  “stovepipe” 
hat  quite  out  of  fashion  in  those  Victorian  times;  he  shuffled  around 
the  White  House  in  carpet  slippers;  and  he  appeared  most  at  ease 
in  ill-fitting,  rumpled  clothing. 

Yet,  as  the  nation  came  slowly  to  learn,  the  man  within  was 
a marked  contrast  to  the  man  without.  One  must  remember  that 
Lincoln  is  the  only  president  who  entered  office  with  a civil  war 
awaiting  him.  He  had  little  time  for  merriment;  as  president  he 
seldom  laughed  and  rarely  smiled.  His  constant  anxiety  over  Federal 
armies  in  the  field,  his  despondence  at  one  stunning  Union  defeat 
after  another  in  the  war’s  first  years,  his  concern  over  the  plight  of 
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3,000,000  enslaved  humans,  his  sharp  agonies  at  such  duties  as  ap- 
proving the  death  sentences  of  267  Federal  soldiers,  the  remembered 
sordidness  of  his  childhood,  the  limitations  of  a self-acquired  educa- 
tion, an  unhappy  family  life— these  were  only  a few  of  the  hindrances 
to  happiness  that  Lincoln  experienced. 

He  transcended  these  habits  of  sadness  and  inferiority  by  means 
of  an  abiding  patience,  an  ever-developing  maturity,  a deep  love  of 
humanity,  and  a consuming  faith  in  the  future  of  his  country.  The 
bickerings  of  politicians  and  the  indecisions  of  generals  Lincoln 
tolerated  with  a patience  few  men  could  have  displayed  in  those 
tumultuous  times.  His  ability  to  exploit  his  assets  and  overcome  his 
liabilities  made  him  a statesman  with  an  unusual  capacity  for  growth. 
From  a keen  sense  of  reality,  a remarkable  sense  of  timing,  and  an 
incisive  understanding  of  men,  Lincoln  developed  into  one  of  the 
shrewdest  politicians  ever  to  grace  the  American  stage. 

But  above  all,  Lincoln  had  a wonderful  capacity  for  identifying 
himself  with  the  masses.  Americans  of  the  1860’s  never  forgot— 
because  Lincoln  would  not  let  them  forget— that  he  was  a plain  man  of 
simple  origins.  The  masses  loved  him  because  he  seemed  to  be  one 
of  them  and  because  he  strove  hard  to  accomplish  a diflBcult  task 
that  would  profit  them  all.  Although  he  lacked  warmth  in  his  personal 
relationships,  Lincoln  was  ever  sensitive  to  the  tribulations  of  others. 
His  rough  nature  and  earthy  stories  sometimes  shocked  the  Victorian 
elements  of  society;  but  these  same  traits  won  Lincoln  the  warm 
affection  of  that  class  on  whom  the  destiny  of  this  nation  has  always 
rested:  the  common  people. 

No  explanation  is  therefore  needed  as  to  why  a favorite  Northern 
warsong  bore  the  title:  “We  Are  Coming,  Father  Abraham,  Three 
Hundred  Thousand  Strong.”  A lowly  private  in  the  Federal  army 
spoke  for  countless  numbers  of  his  compatriots  when  he  wrote  after 
seeing  Lincoln  for  the  first  time:  “Concentrated  in  that  great,  strong 
yet  tender  face,  the  agony  of  the  life  and  death  struggle  of  the  hour 
was  revealed  as  we  had  never  seen  it  before.  With  a new  understand- 
ing, we  knew  why  we  were  soldiers.” 

Only  recently,  one  of  the  nation’s  more  caustic  literary  critics 
concluded  of  Lincoln:  “He  must  have  suffered  far  more  than  he  ever 
expressed  from  the  agonies  and  griefs  of  the  war,  and  it  was  morally 
and  dramatically  inevitable  that  this  prophet  who  had  crushed  oppo- 
sition and  sent  thousands  of  men  to  their  deaths  should  finally  attest 
his  good  faith  by  laying  down  his  own  life  with  theirs.” 
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This  then  was  the  man  who  came  to  Gettysburg  to  make  “a  few 
appropriate  remarks.”  This  is  the  man  whose  life  and  utterances  we 
now  acclaim.  Perhaps  it  is  fitting  that  on  this  centennial  observance 
a Virginian  would  have  the  honor  of  journeying  to  Pennsylvania  in 
order  to  praise  a son  of  the  Midwest.  This  occasion  in  itself  is  a realiza- 
tion of  Lincoln’s  hope.  We  here  today  are  living  proof  that  the  wounds 
of  civil  war  were  not  too  deep  for  healing— that  this  nation  did  have 
a new  birth  of  freedom— that  Lincoln’s  beloved  government  of  the 
people  did  not  perish  from  the  earth.  We  live  and  prosper  and  glory 
in  America  not  in  spite  of  what  Lincoln  sought  to  attain,  but  because 
of  it. 

Keeping  the  citizens  of  the  North  firmly  behind  the  cause  of 
national  unity,  while  at  the  same  time  extending  the  hand  of  brother- 
hood and  conciliation  to  the  people  of  the  South,  is  what  gives  Lincoln 
his  place  in  history.  Perhaps  democracy  has  never  been  ideal,  but 
Lincoln’s  beliefs  represent  the  ideal  democracy. 

Rosemary  Benet  once  wrote  a poem  about  Lincoln’s  mother, 
Nancy  Hanks.  It  goes  something  like  this: 

If  Nancy  Hanks  could  return  as  a ghost. 

Seeking  news  of  what  she  loved  most. 

She’d  ask  first,  “Where’s  my  son? 

What  happened  to  Abe?  What’s  he  done? 

Poor  little  Abe,  left  all  alone 

Except  for  Tom,  who’s  a rolling  stone; 

He  was  only  nine  the  year  I died. 

I remember  still  how  hard  he  cried. 

Scraping  along  in  a little  shack. 

With  hardly  a shirt  to  cover  his  back. 

And  a prairie  wind  to  blow  him  down. 

Or  pinching  times  if  he  went  to  town. 

You  wouldn’t  know  about  my  son? 

Did  he  grow  tall?  Did  he  have  fun? 

Did  he  learn  to  read?  Did  he  get  to  town? 

Do  you  know  his  name?  Did  he  get  on?” 

Today  Nancy  Hanks  need  worry  no  more  about  what  became  of 
her  son,  for  the  unwanted  speaker  at  Gettysburg  became  freedom’s 
herald  of  hope  for  all  time  to  come. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  PROMPT  SCRIPT 

November  19,  1963 

Commemoration  Ceremonies,  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

Sequence  of  Events  and 

Remarks  by:  Lieutenant  General  Milton  G.  Baker 

Chairman  of  Gettysburg  Centennial  Commission 


1440—  Fanfare— Valley  Forge  Military  Academy  Trumpeters. 

1441—  Invocation 
General  Baker 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  will  you  please  rise,  as  The  Right 
Reverend  Earl  M.  Honaman,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Harrisburg  and  a World  War  Chaplain  of  the  Twenty-Eighth 
Division,  pronounces  the  Invocation. 

1444— Musical  Selection— The  United  States  Marine  Band 
General  Baker 

Regardless  of  the  branch  of  service  with  which  we  are  or  have 
been  identified,  all  of  us  share  in  common  an  admiration  for  the 
justly  famous  and  incomparable  United  States  Marine  Band, 
which  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Albert 
Schoepper  will  now  play. 

1449— Homily  and  Introduction  of  E.  Washington  Rhodes. 

General  Baker 

The  clock  and  the  calendar  have  measured  the  hours  and  the 
years  to  the  preciseness  of  a century,  and  bid  us  pause  in  the 
fixed  medium  of  time  to  pay  homage  to  a timeless  American 
and  his  timeless  words. 

Through  these  past  two  days.  Statesmen,  Scholars  and  Soldiers 
have  joined  in  solemn  conclave  to  examine  the  significance  of 
an  historic  event  in  the  light  of  November  1963. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  climax  of  this  commemoration  and 
speaking  for  all  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Centennial 
Commission  for  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  Address,  I want  to  express  our  profound  gratitude 
to  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  made  it  so  memorable. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  before  the  celebrated  address. 
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Lincoln  sat  in  his  room  in  the  Will’s  House  here  in  Gettysburg, 
glancing  over  his  manuscript.  Only  his  friend  and  valet, 
William  Slade,  was  present  and  the  President  read  aloud  certain 
sentences.  He  then  paused  and  asked,  “William,  how  does 
that  sound?” 

So  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  hear  the  immortal  words  fell 
to  a colored  man. 

I think  Lincoln  would  feel  an  especial  pride  in  our  next  guest, 
for  E.  Washington  Rhodes  is  an  outstanding  editor  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
The  Honorable  E.  Washington  Rhodes. 

1452— Remarks,  E.  Washington  Rhodes. 

1456— Introduction  of  Governor  Scranton 

General  Baker 

The  footnotes  of  history  are  frequently  as  fascinating  as  the 
text  itself.  Nowhere  is  this  better  illustrated  than  in  the  events 
which  led  President  Lincoln  to  this  precious  plot  a century  ago. 
No  special  invitation  had  been  extended  to  him  to  participate 
in  the  ceremonies.  He  received  the  same  printed  form  which 
went  to  all  members  of  the  Gongress. 

His  gentle  modesty  disdained  the  niceties  of  protocol  and  quite 
typically  he  accepted  the  invitation  just  as  if  it  had  been 
specially  illuminated  for  him  alone. 

Far  from  being  pleased  at  his  acceptance,  history  tells  us  the 
commissioners  in  charge  of  the  event  were  somewhat  disturbed. 
They  realized  that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  were 
present,  he  would  of  necessity  be  called  upon  to  speak  and 
they  wanted  no  rustic,  homely  address  to  take  the  edge  off  the 
profound  oration  which  the  celebrated  orator,  Edward  Everett, 
was  to  give,  so  they  tactfully  suggested  that  Mr.  Lincoln  just 
say  a few  appropriate  remarks. 

Today  the  wo^'ld  remembers  the  few  appropriate  remarks. 
Everett  spoke  for  one  hour  and  fifty-seven  minutes.  He  held 
the  crowd  spellbound.  Yet  Everett,  who  had  been  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  member  of  Gongress,  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Fillmore,  and  President  of  Harvard  University,  like 
his  message,  has  been  all  but  forgotten. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  others  who  shared  the  platform  with 
President  Lincoln  on  November  nineteenth,  1863. 
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But  one  man  deserves  to  be  called  from  the  shadows,  for  without 
him  there  might  never  have  been  a Gettysburg  Address.  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  Curtain  of  Pennsylvania,  concerned  over  the 
shallow  graves  which  the  whirlwind  of  battle  necessitated,  took 
the  initiative  to  provide  a more  fitting  place  for  the  Union  dead. 
Seventeen  acres  were  purchased  on  Cemetery  Ridge  where  the 
Union  Colors  were  posted  on  July  second  and  third.  And  a 
section  was  set  aside  for  each  State,  so  that  their  heroic  sons 
in  death,  as  in  life,  would  be  together. 

This  very  site  is,  in  a manner  of  speaking,  a more  fitting  tribute 
to  this  gallant  Civil  War  Governor  than  history  has  accorded. 
It  is  one  of  those  fascinating  footnotes  of  history  of  which  I 
spoke  earlier,  that  the  present  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  is  just 
a year  younger  than  Governor  Curtain  was  in  1963,  and  like 
Andrew  Curtain,  William  Scranton  is  a man  of  tremendous 
ability  and  vision.  From  my  association  with  him,  I know  how 
much  boundless  energy  he  possesses.  His  enthusiasm  for  this 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  who  share  his  dream  of  its  potential  greatness. 

Pennsylvania  daily  increases  in  stature  under  his  leadership, 
and  his  administration  and  accomplishments  will  be  writ  in 
letters  of  gold. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  the 
Honorable  William  W.  Scranton,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

1458—  Ruffles  and  Flourishes— Valley  Forge  Military  Academy  Band 

1459—  Address  and  Introduction  of  General  Eisenhower— Governor 
Scranton 

1511—  Flourishes  for  General  Eisenhower— Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy  Band 

1512—  Address,  General  Eisenhower 

1516—  Taps— Valley  Forge  Military  Academy  Band 

1517—  Volley— Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard  Firing  Squad 
1519— Introduction  of  Marian  Anderson 

General  Baker 

Lincoln  loved  music.  The  moonlit  night  of  November  18,  1863 
found  the  little  square  in  Gettysburg  filled  with  serenaders.  But 
no  voice  that  was  raised  in  song  that  evening  or  in  hymns 
the  next  day  could  equal  the  magnificent  contralto  voice  of  the 
gracious  Marian  Anderson,  whom  we  are  so  fortunate  to  have 
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with  us  today.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  Miss  Marian  Anderson. 

1521— Vocal  Selection— Marian  Anderson 

1528— General  Baker  announces  rendition  of  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
Address. 

General  Baker 

To  give  to  the  text  of  Lincoln’s  Address  the  full  tonal  quality  it 
so  richly  deserves,  the  Commission  pondered  long  over  a list 
of  professional  actors. 

It  suddenly  dawned  upon  us  that  like  the  acres  of  diamonds 
Russell  Conwell  spoke  about,  that  we  have  the  very  best 
person  right  in  the  midst  of  our  own  Commonwealth. 

He  is  not  an  actor,  but  a learned  Justice  of  our  own  Supreme 
Court.  He  is  a distinguished  lawyer.  Naval  Officer  and  Jurist 
whose  career  has  embodied  the  principles  which  Lincoln 
expounded  and  exemplified. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  honored  to  have  Justice  Michael 
A.  Musmanno  recite  the  address  and  I have  asked  him  out  of 
the  Treasure  House  of  his  own  learning  to  add  a footnote  of 
his  own.  Justice  Musmanno. 

1528— Recitation  of  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  on  tape  by  Judge 
Musmanno  with  background  music  by  the  United  States  Marine 
Band. 

1531— Benediction— Reverend  Joseph  P.  Kealy 

1533— The  National  Anthem— The  United  States  Marine  Band 

1536— The  National  Anthem  completed. 

1536— Principal  participants  depart  speakers  platform  and  board 
vehicles,  depart  via  East  Gate 


Note  13a. 

“100  Years  After  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address” 

— by  E.  Washington  Rhodes 

Editor-Publisher,  Philadelphia  Tribune 
President,  National  Newspaper  Publishers  Assoc. 

Friends: 

I consider  it  a great  privilege  to  have  been  invited  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  American  Negro  people  to  participate  in  an  occasion  of  such 
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national,  historic  importance,  at  this  time  of  racial  tension  and  unrest. 
This,  then,  is  an  historic  moment  of  high  honor  and  high  drama,  which 
will  be  forever  cherished  by  the  American  Negro  people,  as  they 
march  with  heads  erect  to  the  goal  of  full  and  complete  equality  of 
citizenship  rights. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  one  hundred 
years  after  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the  anguished  expectations  and 
hopes  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a united  nation  remain  unrealized, 
unfulfilled  in  American  life.  The  present,  grave  Givil  Rights  struggle 
attests  to  this  melancholy,  tragic  fact. 

The  “March  On  Washington”  on  August  28,  1963  ended  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial— at  the  knees  of  Lincoln— at  the  knees  of  a magnifi- 
cent stone  image.  Today,  as  we  evoke  the  living,  breathing  presence  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  here  at  Gettysburg,  we  and  the  entire  nation  should 
become  acutely  aware  of  his  great,  compassionate  heart  sustained  by 
a statesmanship  unparalled  in  his  day.  By  nature,  by  instinct,  Lincoln 
understood  statesmanship,  and  became  not  only  one  of  America’s 
greatest  statesmen,  but  also  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  statesmen  and  is 
so  recognized  throughout  the  world  today. 

It  has  been  said  that  “statesmanship  is  characterized  by  wisdom, 
breadth  of  vision  or  regards  for  the  general  welfare  rather  than  parti- 
san interest.” 

May  God  grant  to  us  in  unstinting  measure  both  the  determination 
and  the  will  to  substitute  statesmanship  for  raeial  antipathies— states- 
manship for  political  expediency  and  frivolity— statesmanship  for  edu- 
cational, social  and  economic  inequities— statesmanship  for  fragmented 
views  of  life— statesmanship  for  sectional  hatreds— statesmanship  for 
walls  of  hostile  silence.  Such  positive,  affirmative,  imperative  action 
alone  can  satisfy  the  great  compassionate  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
one  hundred  years  after  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  prior  to  his  election  as  President,  quoting  from 
Holy  Writ,  declared  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  that  “A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.”  He  continued:  “I  believe  this 
government  cannot  permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.” 

With  all  the  vigor  at  my  command  and  the  great  esteem  which  I 
have  for  my  beloved  country,  I am  respectfully  urging  my  fellowmen 
to  take  note  that  this  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  centuries  ago— “a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.” 

Second-class  citizenship  with  all  of  its  attendant  evils  must  end. 
Unless  men  of  substance  and  creative  minds  take  positive  action,  move 
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forward  with  alertness  and  stout  hearts  to  remove  this  injustice,  I fear 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  will 
soon  be  endangered  beyond  repair. 


Note  13b. 

ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 
AT  CEREMONIES  COMMEMORATING  THE 
100th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

To  this  hallowed  ground  one  hundred  years  ago  came  the  16th 
President  of  the  United  States  to  voice  the  solemn  hope  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  might  have  a new  birth  of  freedom.  He  stood  here  humbly 
in  the  presence  of  a ghostly  army  of  Gettysburg  dead.  Reflections  of 
his  heart’s  agony  were  etched  in  the  craggy  furrows  of  his  countenance 
as  he  admonished  his  countrymen:  “The  brave  men,”  he  said,  “living 
and  dead,  who  fought  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract.”  One  hundred  years  later  we  stand  in  the 
long  shadow  cast  by  that  gentle  man  both  on  this  field  and  on  the 
pages  of  history.  Our  purpose  is  to  commemorate  his  memory— and, 
we  are,  of  course,  engaged  in  a needless  task  far  above  our  poor 
power.  His  memory  to  endure  has  no  need  of  our  faint  applause.  His 
life’s  work— or  even  the  few  eloquent  words  he  spoke  here— need  no 
commemoration  from  us  to  insure  their  honored  place  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  If  we  are  but  one-tenth  as  humble  as  he  was,  we  will 
realize  that  we  are  not  here  for  his  sake.  Rather,  we  are  come  for  our 
own  sake,  as  free  men,  to  refresh  ourselves  at  this  shrine.  We  are 
come  to  find  increased  devotion  for  the  unfinished  cause  of  human 
freedom.  We  are  come  to  take  comfort  in  the  victories  of  the  past 
because  we  know  that  for  liberty  there  lie  fierce  battles  in  the  future. 

Long  before  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  here,  the  homeless  visionary 
Thomas  Paine  had  been  able  to  rally  an  embryo  nation  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  by  writing  that  the  aspirations  of  a free  people  were  little  more 
than  “Gommon  Sense.”  Lincoln  rallied  what  was  left  of  a nation  to 
fight  for  the  cause  of  union  by  appealing  to  that  same  common  sense. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  of  the  people  . . . not  because  he  was  born  in  a 
log  cabin,  or  because  he  split  logs,  or  came  from  a poor,  but  honest, 
family  . . . but  because  he  had  a superb  appreciation  of  the  honest 
common  sense  that  can  come  to  a public  official  from  the  American 
people,  if  he  will  but  let  it.  And  to  that,  Lincoln  was  willing  to  con- 
tribute his  own  quite  considerable  talent  for  leadership.  In  Lincoln, 
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the  two  great  mainstreams  of  American  political  philosophy  converged, 
and  he  drew  deeply  from  both.  From  the  Jeffersonians,  Lincoln  took 
an  appreciation  of  the  people’s  ultimate  wisdom.  From  the  Hamil- 
tonians, he  took  a belief  in  the  need  for  strong  leadership.  Thus, 
Lincoln,  though  a master  politician,  did  what  our  American  folklore 
has  come  to  say  is  impossible  to  do  ...  he  was  able  to  fufill  his  own 
campaign  slogans.  He  was  great  as  a man  and  as  President  because 
he  had  faith  in  the  people,  listened  to  them,  but  yet  led  them. 

This  same  strong  mixture  of  following  and  leading  is  what  is 
needed  in  America  today.  There  are  those  who  would  say,  of  course, 
that  there  is  no  valid  comparison  between  the  America  of  today  and 
the  America  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  would  say  that  we  have 
entered  the  nuclear  age  and  everything  has  changed. 

Everything  has  not  changed.  Grape  shot  fired  at  Manassas  ripped 
life  from  a man  just  as  surely  as  an  atomic  bomb  dropped  at  Hiroshima. 
What  is  more,  the  ultimate  way  in  which  man  may  die  does  not 
change  the  ultimate  way  in  which  he  must  strive  to  live.  That  ultimate 
striving  for  us,  as  a nation,  can  be  nothing  less  than  eternal  warfare  on 
the  forces  of  tyranny,  no  matter  the  garb  in  which  the  tyrant  comes 
disguised.  Whether  the  tyranny  is  of  power,  or  of  money,  or  of  unjust 
privilege  . . . whether  it’s  tyranny  of  fear,  or  of  hunger,  or  of  censor- 
ship . . . whether  the  tyrant  wields  the  dagger  of  prejudice  or  of  dem- 
agoguery . . . whether  he  comes  openly  mounted  on  a high  horse, 
or  more  subtly  disguised  on  a soap  box  ...  in  every  case  the  great 
unfinished  work  to  which  each  generation  of  Americans  must  be  dedi- 
cated is  to  strike  down  the  tyranny  and  destroy  the  tyrant.  In  the  187 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  American  colonies  declared  their 
independence,  we  have  found  no  sounder  formula  for  destroying 
tyranny  than  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

America  will  survive  so  long  as  we  have  leaders  of  the  people 
who  use  as  their  guidelines  the  people’s  common  sense.  While  poli- 
ticians, and  even  statesmen,  for  instance,  may  argue  mightily  about 
the  relative  danger  to  the  republic  from  the  far  right  or  from  the  far 
left,  the  people  in  their  common  sense  reject  both.  While  politicians 
and  lawyers  discuss  the  legalistic  fine  points  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
the  tyranny  of  prejudice  is  doomed  because  the  American  people 
in  their  deep  common  sense  realize  it  is  wrong.  While  men  of  great 
importance  carry  on  erudite  debates  over  the  relative  merits  of  Total 
Victory  versus  Total  Co-Existence,  the  American  people  long  ago  de- 
cided that  though  we  are  not  a nation  of  belligerents,  we  must  never 
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abandon  the  ultimate  effort  to  free  captive  peoples  wherever  they  are 
imprisoned  in  the  world. 

The  wise  and  gentle  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  understood  today’s 
American  people.  Their  common  sense  would  have  appealed  to  him. 
“Human  nature,”  Lincoln  told  an  audience  shortly  before  he  died, 
“will  not  change.  In  any  future  great  national  trial,  compared  with 
the  men  of  this,  we  shall  have  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as 
wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.” 

Today,  100  years  after  Abraham  Lincoln  on  this  field  gave  the 
world  his  few  appropriate  remarks,  let  us  resolve  to  keep  faith  with 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  had  such  great  faith  in  us  as  a nation.  If 
we  but  do  that,  this  nation,  under  God,  will  have  a new  birth  of  free- 
dom. If  we  do  that,  we  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Note  13c. 

REMARKS  BY  GENERAL  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  IN 
REDEDICATION  OF  THE  SOLDIERS’  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
ON  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

We  mark  today  the  centennial  of  an  immortal  address. 

We  stand  where  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  as,  a century  ago,  he 
gave  to  the  world  words  as  moving  in  their  solemn  cadence  as  they 
are  timeless  in  their  meaning. 

Little  wonder  it  is  that,  as  here  we  sense  his  deep  dedication  to 
freedom,  our  own  dedication  takes  added  strength. 

Lincoln  had  faith  that  the  ancient  drums  of  Gettysburg,  throbbing 
mutual  defiance  from  the  battle  lines  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  would 
one  day  beat  in  unison,  to  summon  a people,  happily  united  in  peace, 
to  fulfill,  generation  by  generation,  a noble  destiny. 

His  faith  has  been  justified  but  the  unfinished  work  of  which  he 
spoke  in  1863  is  still  unfinished;  because  of  human  fraility,  it  always 
will  be. 

Where  we  see  the  serenity  with  which  time  has  invested  this 
hallowed  ground,  Lincoln  saw  the  scarred  earth  and  felt  the  press  of 
personal  grief. 

Yet  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  future,  the  future  that  is  our  present. 

He  foresaw  a birth  of  freedom,  a freedom  which,  under  God, 
would  restore  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  America,  defining  a goal 
that  challenges  each  of  us  to  attain  his  full  stature  of  citizenship. 
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Well  he  knew  that  to  live  for  country  is  a duty  as  demanding  as 
is  the  readiness  to  die  for  it. 

So  long  as  this  truth  is  observed  self-government  will  never  die. 

True  to  Democracy’s  basic  principle  that  all  are  created  equal 
and  endowed  by  the  creator  with  priceless  human  rights,  the  good 
citizen  now,  as  always  before,  is  called  upon  to  defend  the  rights  of 
others  as  he  does  his  own;  subordinate  self  to  the  country’s  good; 
refuse  to  take  the  easy  way  today  that  may  invite  national  disaster 
tomorrow;  accept  the  truth  that  the  work  still  to  be  done  awaits  his 
doing. 

On  this  day  of  commemoration,  Lincoln  still  asks  of  each  of  us, 
as  clearly  as  he  did  of  those  who  heard  his  words  a century  ago,  to 
give  that  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  the  soldiers  in 
all  our  wars  have  given  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

Our  answer,  the  only  worthy  one  we  can  render  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  emancipator,  is  to  pledge,  once  again,  that  we  shall  ever 
defend,  protect  and  pass  on,  unblemished,  to  coming  generations  the 
heritage,  the  trust,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  all  the  ghostly  legions 
of  patriots  of  the  past  have  bequeathed  to  us— a nation  free,  with 
liberty,  dignity,  justice  for  all. 
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